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INTRODUCTION. 


Tun South of France preſents a large and extenfive field for obſervation, abounds in rich 


ſcenery, and contains many beautiful and magnificent remains of antiquity; in exploring 
which, the Author of this Work frequently employed his pencil: and, flattering himſelf 
that his labours may, in part at leaſt, be acceptable to the Engliſh nation, he has under- 
taken a ſelection of ſuch Views as appeared to him moſt intereſting ; in which number he 
includes thoſe of its three principal harbours, viz. Toulon, Marſeilles, and Antibes. 

It was originally his intention to have entered into 4 more extenſive and minute de- 
(cription of thoſe remains of ancient greatneſs which are ſcattered with ſuch profuſion over 
various parts of Provence and Languedoc; and, moreover, to have exhibited ſome account 
of the form of government, and the manners of the inhabitants: but, conſidering the ſtrange 
ſeries of eren which have happened to that unfortunate country ſince he took his deſigns 
and wrote his obſervations, he is obliged to contract his original plan, and, for the preſent, 
to ſatisfy himſelf with ſubmitting his work to a generous and impartial Public in the fol- 
lowing abridged ſtate. 

It will conſiſt of Four Numbers, each containing 'Three Views, with Deſcriptions of the 
moſt remarkable things in that delighttul country, as far at leaſt as the ſize of the work 
will properly allow. | 

Thinking it, however, expedient that a work of this kind ſhould contain ſome idea of 
the diviſion of this part of France, he purpoſes prefacing it with a few general obſerva- 


tions, beginning with an account of Provence. 


PROVENCE is bounded on the north by Dauphiny; on the ſouth by the Mediterranean; 
on the eaſt by the county of Nice; and on the weſt by the Rhone, which ſeparates it from 


Languedoc. 


It extends nearly one hundred and thirty-fix miles from eaſt to weſt, and one hundred 


and five from north to ſouth. 


Before the revolution of 1789 that country was governed partly by the Etats, compoſed 


of Clergy and Nobleſſe, and partly by the Parliament held at Aix, the capital of Provence; 


but, ſince that epoch, it is now divided into two departments, v1z. the Var, and the Bouches 


du Rhone. 
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It is univerſally allowed to be one of the pleaſanteſt parts in the ſouth of France, owing 
to the ſoftneſs and ſalubrity of the atmoſphere, to the great variety of its productions, and 
the fertility of the ſoil. 

It poſſeſſes alſo an extenfive commerce, which has for many centuries been in a moſt 
flouriſhing ſtate, and which may, in a great meaſure, be attributed to the ſituation, the 
ſafety, and the convenience, of 1ts harbours. | | 

The inhabitants derive their origin from a colony of Phocians, who ſettled in Gaul 
nearly ſix hundred and twenty years before the Chriſtian era, if we may credit Juſtin and | 
Polybius, and who ſoon after founded the famous city of Marſeilles, which became one of 
the moſt conſiderable of the Grecian colonies. 

The Romans, inſatiable of conqueſt, and not even ſatisfied with the deſtruction of 
Carthage, reſolved on chaſtifing the Gauls for having favoured the paſſage of Hannibal 


into Italy; which, after a vigorous reſiſtance of four years on the part of the inhabitants of 


the Alps, they were able to effect by penetrating into Tranſalpine Gaul, and ſubduing the 


whole tract of country from the Var to the mouth of the Rhone, or Gallia Narbonenfis 
Secunda. | 

Rome, ſenſible of the great advantages gained by this conqueſt, granted many privileges 
to its inhabitants, and (as Pliny obſerves, in lib. itt. cap. 4) conſidered that province as a 
ſecond Italy, from its fertility, opulence, and extenfive commerce. 

That part of Gallia Narbonenſis continued, for ſeveral centuries, to ſhare the fate of the 
empire, till, Rome at laſt falling a prey to the hordes of barbarians which at that time in- 
vaded Italy, it fell ſucceſſively under the dominion of the Viſigoths, the Burgundians, and 
the Goths. Theſe laſt added to it the country of Septimanæ; but they were ſoon deprived 
of their poſſeſſions by the Saracens, who infeſted thoſe coaſts till the year 733 of our era; 
when Charles Martel, king of France, conquered thoſe countries, and annexed them to his 
kingdom ; in which ſtate they remained till the diviſion of that great empire among the 
children of Lewis the Firſt, ſurnamed Le Debonnaire, A. D. 817. Lothaire the Firſt, ſuc- 
ceeding to the weſtern empire, and inheriting Provence, erected it into a monarchy, which 
devolved to his deſcendants; by whom it was divided into ſeveral petty ſtates, with the 
title of Count. | | 

In 1480, Charles of Anjou, king of Jeruſalem and the Sicilies, as allo the laſt count of 
Provence, dying without iſſue, bequeathed his poſſeſſions to Lewis the Eleventh, king of 


France; ſince which it has continued to form a part of that government. 


oe 
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Or 


ANTIBES 


Is ſituated at the extremity of the ſouthern frontiers of France, on the Mediterranean ſea, 
at the diſtance of five miles from the river Var, a torrent formed chiefly by the ſnow that 


melts on the Maritime Alps, and which ſeparates Provence from the ſtates of the king of 


Sardinia. It lies ſixty miles from Toulon, and ſeventy-two from Aix, the capital of that 


province. 


It is ſuppoſed that this town is the Antipolis of the ancients, and that its name is de- 
rived from its poſition and proximity to Nice; lying directly oppoſite to that city. 

It ſtands on the eaſtern ſide of a long irregular peninſula, terminated by Cape Garoupe, 
which, with the iſlands of St. Marguerite, form to the weſtward the beautiful gulph Gour- 
Jan, one of the largeſt and ſafeſt bays in the Mediterranean. | 

The entrance of | this baſon towards the ſouth is nearly ſeven hundred and ſeventy-five 
yards in length, and extends inland ſeven hundred and ſeventy, and the depth of the water 
near the tower of La Gabelle is from thirty to thirty-ſix feet. 

Antibes, which is now only a ſmall maritime town, has nothing to recommend it, ex- 
cept its defirable ſituation, with its fort and fortifications. According to Strabo, Pliny, and 
Tacitus, it was founded, like Nice, and moſt of the cities and towns on that coaſt, by a 
colony from Marſeilles. 

Some time after the conqueſt of Gallia Narbonenfis by the Romans, they fortified An- 
tipolis, and made it one of their principal mie Tacitus farther obſerves, that they 
granted to the inhabitants the privilege of Roman citizens. ä 

They embelliſhed the town with public edifices, of which at preſent there are no veſ- 
tiges remaining, unleſs we may be allowed to claſs under that denomination two high 
towers, erected by them at the entrance of the harbour. 

Some mutilated ſtatues, baſs-reliefs, urns, and inſcriptions, have been found, buried in the 
earth, in various parts of the town and its environs: certain proof of its ancient ſplendour. 

This town fell a victim at different as ſince the decline of the Roman empire, to 


the ſucceſſive irruptions of the barbarous nations who invaded Italy and Gaul; but more 


particularly to the Saracens and Moors, who totally laid waſte this delightful country. 
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In the tenth century, William count of Arle created Roboard, a powerful noble of that 


- ts 


— ——é—H — — 


province, prince of Antibes, erecting it into a principality as a fief of Provence. 

From that period till about the year 1608 it was governed by different princes, who 
bore the ſame title; when Alexander, ſon to Rene Grimaldi, one of their deſcendants, ſold 
| | the principality to Henry the Fourth of France. | 
Its fortifications were greatly improved by Lewis the Thirteenth and Fourteenth, and 
| | the moles which protect the harbour completed by Lewis the Fifteenth. : 

1 The town is fortified with four irregular baſtions à cavaliers, curtains, half-moons, and 
| covert-way. 
A large baſtion, of which the batteries are moſtly en barbettes, and conſtructed in the 
centre of the quay, with a ſtrong fort, detached from the body of the place, flanked with 
four ſmall baſtions, command the entrance of the port by the directions of their croſs fire. 
The harbour, which was formerly more extenſive, and of a ſemi- circular form, the ſemi- 
diameter of which extended to five hundred and fifty yards, is at preſent contracted and 
irregular, not exceeding one hundred in breadth, and three hundred and fifty in width ; 
owing to the ſhallows increaſing continually by the vaſt quantities of ſand thrown into the 
ſea by the Var, at the time of its overflowing, and thus carried on by the waves into the 
port. | 


Its depth varies conſiderably, yet veſſels he very ſafe in the harbour; but, as there is 


not ſufficient water at the entrance of it to admit of ſhips of burthen, the commerce is not 


extenſive ; conſiſting merely in wine, oil, fruits, and falt fiſh, beſides the coaſting trade. 


Þ The town and fort of Antibes were beſieged in 1740 by the combined powers of Eng- 

land, Auſtria, __ Sardinia, but, after a bombardment of 8 days, with two open 
trenches, the Allies were forced to raiſe the ſiege. See Voltaire's Hiſtory of Lewis the 
Fifteenth. 

[i | There is ſome little difference in the climate from that of Nice, although ſo near each 

| | other; which muſt be owing to the cold winds that blow from the Maritime Alps; yet its 

| 5 productions are nearly the * though not in ſuch abundance, viz. oranges, citrons, olives, 

| raiſins, figs, &c. &c. mY 

In the back ground of the ſubject of the preſent view, on the right, is the city of Nice, 

U | | and the range of mountains belonging to the ſtates of Genoa. On the left, the town of 

Antibes, from whence the high towers at the entrance of the harbour and the pier are con- 


ſpicuons. The quadrangular fort forms the principal object on the fore ground. 
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REFERENCES. 


A The City of Antibes, 
B The Interior of the Port. 
C Part of the Harbour, where the Water 1s particularly 


ſhallow, owing to the vaſt quantity of ſand wathed 
in continually by the river Var. 
D The quadrangular Fort mentioned in the deſcription of 
Antibes, built on a rock which forms a peninſula. 
E A Baſtion ſituated on a rock in the centre of the mole, 
which projects conſiderably in the ſea, as does the 
former, on which ſtands the fort, and whoſe croſs 
fires defend the entrance of the port. 
F A handfome- Stone Pier, which ſhelters the veſſels in 


the harbour from eaſt and ſouth- eaſt winds. 


G Two high Towers erected by the Romans for the pro- 
tection of the harbour. 

II Parapet with Embraſures, to guard the fide of the 
town towards the ſea. 

I A ſmall Citadel. 


K High Road to Nice. 
L Spot where General Brown, who commanded the 


Auſtrians and Piedmonteſe troops in 1746, erected 
his batteries to bombard the city. 
M Church of Notre Dame de la Garde. 


N Cape Guaroupe. 
O Direct Road to the Bay of Gourjean, which is ſituated 


on the other fide of Notre Dame de la Garde. 
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TOULON. 


EvkR obſerving and intelligent traveller, having made the tour of Italy, and returning 
by the way of Nice and Antibes, ſhould be careful not to neglect viſiting the provinces of 
Provence and Languedoc ; both equally deſerving his attention. The former, from the 
beauty of its harbours, and the coſtlineſs of its buildings; and the latter, from the ſuperb 
remains of antiquity, found in vaſt profuſion in various parts of that province; which muſt 
naturally create a moſt pleaſing ſource of amuſement and contemplation, though at the 
ſame time ſome regret will be excited at the fight of ſuch innumerable fragments of ancient 
magnificence : a melancholy proof of the tranſitory condition of all ſublunary things. 

Having croſſed the Var, and viewed the {mall town of Antibes, already deſcribed, that 
of Frejus, which was formerly the Forum Julianum of the ancients, muſt not paſs un- 
noticed, as it can boaſt of containing many monuments of antiquity; particularly the re- 
mains of an Amphitheatre, and an Aqueduct, ſome arches of which are ſtill ſtanding on 
the north-eaſt fide of the ws. 

From hence the author recommends the traveller to proceed to Toulon, or Telo Mar- 
tius, a city in itſelf well deſerving attention ; being alſo delightfully ſituated in one of the 
ſafeſt and beſt roads in the Mediterranean, viz. in lat. 43* 7', long. 6“ 2, eaſt of Green- 
wich. | 

It does not appear that Toulon was ever viſited by the Romans, having ſcarcely been 
of any note till the fifteenth century, at which time it fell, with the remainder of that pro- 


vince, into the hands of the French, and, fince that period, both the town and harbour 


have acquired great celebrity. 


Lewis the Twelfth of France ſeems to have been the firſt who conceived a proper idea 
of the great advantages which might reſult from its excellent ſituation. In his reign was 
built the fort of Groſſe Tour, which lies to the north-eaſt of the entrance of the inner road, 
-and which is now ſtrengthened by ſeveral batteries, nearly on a level with the ſurface of 


the water. 


Francis the Firſt erected La Tour Balaguier, on the ſouth-weſt. Henry the Fourth, 
ſurnamed the Great, laid the foundation of the moles of the old dock. | 


The new one ſince formed, having its piers and beautiful quays ſo well contrived, and 
ſo highly finiſhed, is ſtrongly defended by two baſtions, whoſe flanked angles project into 
the ſea. 

This dock, the entrance into which is ſo narrow as to admit but of one ſhip to paſs 
at a time, 1s capable of containing a vaſt number of the largeſt fize. It is, doubtleſs, one 
of the handſomeſt and beſt conſtructed in Europe; built, as well as the modern part of the 
city, and the fortifications towards land, by Lewis the Fourteenth. 

The order, ſolidity, and magnificence, with which the harbour and the adjacent build- 
ings are executed, cannot be ſufficiently admired. | 

The moſt conſpicuous of theſe are L'Ecole Militaire, where young people, defigned for 
the navy, are inſtructed in mathematics, navigation, and every other ſcience requiſite to 
qualify them for that purpoſe. | 

L'Attelier, or the Workſhop, is remarkably curious. The ſpacious apartments and 
workrooms convey a grand idea of their contents; and the regular mode in which every 
branch of buſineſs is conducted, for the uſe of the navy, is highly gratifying. 

La Corderie, or Rope Yard, is a handſome building in free ſtone; and ſo admirably 
conſtructed that the men work at all ſeaſons of the year, ſheltered from every inclemency 
of weather, under three rows of arcades, which occupy the ground floor, and form exten- 
five galleries, over which are placed thoſe whoſe bufinels it is to prepare every neceſſary 
article for making cables, ropes, &c. The building is three hundred and ſixty toiſes, or 
two thouſand one hundred and fixty French feet in length. 

The magazines, arſenals, armoury, the ag pyramids of cannon balls, and the vaſt 
ranges of ſtorehouſes, in which are depoſited every ſpecies of hoſtile weapons, as alſo the 
different yards, ſtocks, bakehouſe, &c. are all ſo many ſeparate objects of particular notice. 

The city of Toulon, however, is not extenſive, fince its population before the revolu- 
tion did not exceed twenty-eight thouſand inhabitants. | 

It is divided into the old and new town. The old quarter is badly built, dark, and 
irregular; the ſtreets narrow, and inhabited chiefly by mechanics and ſailors. The modern 
part of the city (built, as before obſerved, by Lewis the Fourteenth) is handſome; the ſtreets 
airy and ſpacious; the houſes well built, and finiſhed with taſte. The nobility and people 
of fortune reſide in this part of the town. 
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Although the city is not ſo ſtrongly fortified by land as by ſea, yet the works are in 


excellent order, conſiſting of ſeven baſtions à orillions, curtains, half moons, ditches, covert 
way, &c. but without any out works, except ſome lines flanked by redans and baſtions, 
which connect theſe fortifications caſt of the town to thoſe of Fort Malgue, ſituated on an 
eminence which commands the harbour, the road, and the city, 

Beſides theſe fortifications there are alſo ſeveral redoubts and fortins, or ſmall forts, con- 
ſtructed on the heights north of the plain where the town ſtands. Theſe forts are St. Ca- 
therine, Dartique, Miſſici, &c. but as moſt of them are commanded by other redoubts 
ſtill more elevated, ſuch as Fort Pharon and St. Antoine, it appears to be of the greateſt 


conſequence to have poſſeſſion of them, otherwiſe the enemy might eafily annoy thoſe 


forts, which once in their hands, would enable them to open the trenches neareſt the 


town. 

The inner and outward road of Toulon are well defended ; the entrance of the firſt 
has ſix hundred toiſes, or three thouſand ſix hundred feet in width, and is ſtrengthened by 
four forts, viz. La Groſſe Tour and St. Lewis on the caſt, and LEguillette and Tour Bala- 
guier on the weſt ; beſides a number of inferior batteries which line the coaſt. The out- 
ward road is terminated on the ſouth by Cape Cepet, fituated at the extremity of the 
peninſula formed by the mountain of La Croix des Signaux. 

The cape, as well as the interior banks of the peninſula, are flanked by bannen des and 
redoubts, on a level with the ſurface of the water. | 

Le Cap Brun, which lies north of the road, and near the foot of the mountain of Notre 


Dame de la Garde, is almoſt oppoſite La Croix des Signaux. 


The baſin here is ſuppoſed to extend one thouſand four hundred toiſes, or eight thou- 


ſand four hundred feet, in width; its entrance and coaſt are guarded by excellent batteries, 
erected on Cap Brun, St. Marguerite, St. Lewis, and La Malgue. | | 
Belidor, in his Hydraulic Architecture, vol. 11. page 57, ſays, that in caſe a ſhip ſhould 


be fo diſabled at ſea as to loſe her anchors, &c. the may ſafely be ſuffered to run a-ground 


in the inner road, its bottom being moſtly ſand or mud. 

The anchorage is good, and from four to ſeven fathom of water; every way ſheltered 
from high ſeas. 

The environs of Toulon are extremely pictureſque ; the country fertile and romantic, 
covered with luxuriant trees of every kind, beautifully interſperſed with charming villas. 
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The city ſtands in a plain, bounded on one ſide by extenfive mountains, and on the 
other by the ſea. 

The country is watered by ſeveral rivers; among which are the Las, Ligoutier, La Beat, 
&c. which winding in various directions among the furrounding hills, and acroſs meadows, 
form a very beautiful and intereſting ſcene. 

Oppoſite the harbour ſtands the ſmall town of La Seine, ſeated at the foot of the moun- 
tain de Grafle. | 

The ſituation of this little town is delightful ; compriſing an extenſive view of a rich 


and fertile country, as alſo the entrance of the harbour, and the whole range of mountains 


north of the city. 
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The Old Dock. 

New or Royal Dock. 

Fort St. Catherine. 

Fort Dartigue. 

Fort St. Antoine. 

Fort La Malgue. 

Fort Lewis. 

Battery of Cape Brun. 

Chateau St. Marguerite. 

Fort Malbouſquet. 

Battery of Goubran. 

French redoubt taken by the Englith, and retaken by 
the enemies with Genera! O'Hara. 

Battery of Notre Dame de la Bregue. 

Bourg de la Seine. 

Fort L'Aiguillette. 

Fort Balaguier. 

Fort of Groſſe Tour. 

The Lazaretto. 


T st. Maudrier's Hoſpital. 


V Englith redoubts on the mountain of La Croix des 


Signaux. 

X Battery of La Croix des Signaux. | 

Y Engliſh Camp on the mountain of La Graſſe, flanked 

with three redoubts, abatis, chevaux de friſe, &c. 

to cover the forts L'Aiguillette and Balaguier, 
taken by the enemies in the laſt action. 

Z Heights of St. Catherine's, St. Ann's, and La Charite. 

ab Heights of Notre Dame de Ja Garde. 

ac Fort Pharon. 


N. B. For a more extenſive explanation, vide the beau- 
tiful Map of the South of France, publiſhed by 
Mr. Fapex, Geographer to his Majeſty, and his 
Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales. 
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Tris town ſtands on the road between Aix and Taraſcone, and was anciently called 


Glanum. In the thirteenth century it made part of the barony des Beaux, which, for ſe- 


veral years, formed a ſmall ſtate, governed by its barons, and entirely detached from the 


government of Provence: but in the ſixteenth century it was annexed to the French mo- 
narchy, with the reſt of that province. 

St. Remi, which is at preſent but an inconſiderable town, appears to have been, in the 
time of the Romans, a place of note, if we may judge by the curious remains of antiquity 


found in its environs. 


The fine ruins of a triumphal arch, beſides ſeveral antique fragments, are deſerving of 
particular notice. | | 
It is built in the centre of a plain, not far diſtant from the ſmall lake La Glaciere. The 


country is tolerably fertile, and moſtly covered with olive and mulberry trees. 


The trade conſiſting merely in unwrought ſilk and oil, the country people in general 


have not that comfortable appearance found in moſt other parts of Provence ; owing partly 
alſo to the great uncertainty of their harveſt, «hich is at all times hazardous, and frequently 
inauſpicious. 

Many of the pooreſt ſort employ themſelves in accoſting travellers, preſenting medals 
for ſale, moſt probably of modern manufacture, firſt buried in, and then dug out of the 
adjacent fields, but which they aſſert are genuine antiques, found in the Roman temples 
and baths; at the ſame time offering their ſervice as guides to the amateurs, who are led to 
viſit two ruins, ſituated on an eminence within a mile and a half of the town. 

Theſe confiſt of the triumphal arch above mentioned, and a monument, or (according 
to Mr. Moreau de Mautour, in a diſcourſe inſerted in the ſeventh volume of the Royal 
Academy of Inſcriptions at Paris) a mauſoleum, apparently not quite ſo ancient. Theſe 


ruins ſtand nearly within twelve paces of each other, but they do not ſeem to have the leaſt 
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analogy; the mauſoleum being merely the remains of a large cubiform pedeſtal, the mould- 
ings of which are nevertheleſs highly finiſhed. 


It is twelve feet in height, and ſupports eight ſmall columns of the Compoſite order, but 


out of all proportion with the pedeſtal: it is crowned by a kind of dome, under which 


ſtands a pedeſtrian figure, without either taſte or execution. | 

The whole building ſeems to have been erected at different periods, and, probably, 
towards the decline of the empire. 

The triumphal arch, on the contrary, by its elegant and beautiful remains, appears 
to have poſſeſſed all the genuine magnificence of Roman architecture in the time of 
Auguſtus. 

It is of the Corinthian order, although its columns, which are chamfreted, are with- 
out * capitals or entablature. The annexcd view, which has been accurately taken, 
will ſerve to give ſome idea of it. ; 

The pedeſtals are well preſerved, and the mouldings and ornaments of exquiſite taſte. 
Their height ſeven modules, or ſeven ſemi-diameters, taken from the bottom of the co- 
lumns. The elevation of the arch 1s about ſeventeen feet one eighth, and the width eight 
feet and nine ſixteenths. 

The ornaments of the archivault, or inner contour of the SEL as alſo thoſe of the 
lateral fides, ave blaulifully executed. Of the baſſo-rehevos, between the columns, enough 
remains, although in many parts they are greatly mutilated, to ſhew that they were not 
inferior to the reſt of the edifice. 

The ſubject, imperfectly diſcernible, repreſents a group of warriors, but of various 
nations, if we may judge by the different ſhape of their ſhields. 

Some authors have ſuppoſed this arch to have been erected in honour of M. Cæſius 
Scæva, who accompanied Caius Julius Cæſar in his expedition againſt Britain, for having 
ſubdued the Rutheni, a people of Aquitania, who at that time made frequent incurſions 
into Gallia Narbonenſis. This account is not given as abſolutely authentic: there may be 
reaſons, perhaps, for rejecting it. No antiquary, however, can view this ſtructure, and 
heſitate to aſcribe it to very ancient times. 


The town of St. Remi gained great repute in the fixteenth century, from having given 


birth to the famous Michael Noſtradamus, a man poſſeſſing more cunning than real genius, 


and who, for a time, acquired reputation by his pretended prophecies; a proof of the cre- 


dulity of thoſe days. 
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13 
He began his career by profeſſing phyſic, and ended it by becoming aſtrologer. To 


ſuch perfection was he ſuppoſed to have carried this imaginary ſcience, that he attracted 
the attention and admiration of the firſt ſovereigns in Europe, and received vaſt ſums of 
money from them. His learned cotemporaries were not, however, equally blind to his 


impoſtures. Theſe treated him with the diſdain he merited. Jodelle the poet (ſee Cha- 


vigni) jocoſely obſerves, 


«© Noſtradamus cum falſa damus, nam fallere noſtrum eſt; 


« Et cum falſa damus, nil nifi noſtra damus.” 


He was buried at Salon, a ſmall town near St. Remi, where the tomb is ſtill ex- 


tant. 


From hence the traveller is recommended to proceed to Arles, the Arelatum of the 


ancients. This city, which 1s ſuppoſed to have been built prior to Marſeilles, and ſo highly 


ſpoken of in both ancient and modern hiſtory, contains vaſt quantities of curious ruins 


and Roman monuments, &c. &. 
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1 Ox leaving Toulon the traveller ſhould direct his courſe towards Ollioules *, which is 


M0 | nearly nine miles diſtant. From hence, after croſſing the lofty mountain de la Beaume, 


i 
: 
| 
| 
| 
| 


» and quitting the ancient Via Aurelia, which leads to Aix, the capital of Provence, he will 
proceed to Marſeilles. | | | 
1 | | | | The diſtance from the laſt mentioned city to Toulon does not exceed thirty miles. The 
ZI country, which is mountainous, preſents a variety of romantic ſcenery, Between the moun- 


DB tains are many vallies of abundant fertility ; along theſe the road winds, now ſhadowed by 


7 olive trees, and now interſecting the richeſt meadows; the whole producing the moſt pic- | 
5 tureſque and agreeable effect: and the beauty of the landſcape is ſtill further heightened | 
| by the various ſtreams ruſhing from the ſurrounding hills, which, after fertilizing the ſoil | 


through which they paſs, unite and mingle their pellucid waters, and thence precipitate 
1 themſelves into the Mediterranean Sea. | 
'Y | Marſeilles, which is one of the handſomeſt and moſt commercial port towns in Pro- 


vence, is ſituated in a fine bay of the Mediterranean, in long. 5 22 weſt of Greenwich 


Obſervatory, and 43? 18' north latitude. It was the Maſſilia of the ancients, and was | 
founded by a colony of Phocians, as mentioned in the introduction, who came from Ionia, 


and ſettled in that part of the country inhabited by the Gavares and Salyes, which ex- 


— is, eas AA” ͤ ).—— — — 


tended along the coaſt from Telo-Martius, or Toulon, to the Sinus Gradus, or Mouth of 
the Rhone. 


This colony is univerſally allowed to have been the firſt who introduced the Arts and 


bg — * — RD 


Belles Lettres into Gaul: its public ſchools had acquired ſuch celebrity, that the Romans 


2 even deigned to ſend hither many of their youths to be educated. 

To that ſuperiority of knowledge, intrepidity, and courage, may be attributed the fre- 
9 quent advantages gained by thoſe people over the Carthaginians, Ligurians, and Gauls. | 
z | In ſuch a flouriſhing ſtate did the republic continue for ſeveral centuries, that, long before 


* Lately the head quarters of the republican army. 
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the Romans were in a condition to extend their dominion, it ſent forth colonies, and 
eſtabliſhed them along the coaſt. Among the moſt remarkable were Nice, Antibes, 
Agde, &c. 


The city of Marſeilles was, by order of Caius Julius Cæſar, inveſted by Trebonius, one 


of his generals, about the forty-ninth year before Chriſt, and forced to partake of the fate 
of the reſt of the Gauls. Nevertheleſs, after the decline of the Roman empire, it ſhone 
forth with all its ancient ſplendour, although ſucceſſive invaſions of the northern powers 
had nearly laid waſte the greateſt part of this country, and maintained its independence 
till the ſixteenth century, at which period this city was annexed to France. | 

Marſeilles is the capital of the ſeneſchals juriſdiction, and is built on the declivity of a 
hill which 1s nearly ſurrounded by mountains. 

In the vicinity of the city is a vaſt number of pleaſant country houſes, called Baſtides, 
belonging chiefly to the more opulent merchants and mechanics of Marſeilles, who regu- 
larly viſit theſe villas from the Saturday till the Monday, to relax from the fatigues of bu- 
ſineſs, and indulge in country amuſements : vivacity and gaiety being the characteriflic of 
the Provengals, to a degree ſcarcely to be equalled. Their feftivale confiſt of a ſucceſſion 
of rural recreations ; ſuch as dancing, wreſtling, &c. for although in general they are par- 
ticularly aſſiduous to their various occupations, yet on thoſe days of relaxation, like true 
Sybarites, they indulge in mirth and jollity, the air on all ſides reſounding with the min- 
gled ſtrains of ruſtic harmony. 

This city merits the attention of every traveller, not only from the beauty of its edifices, 
which are magnificent; the houſes melt built ; the ſtreets for the moſt part open, airy, and 


ſpacious ; but from the celebrity of its univerſity and colleges, beſides the numerous cha- 


ritable eftabliſhments for objects of every denomination. Its population is alſo confider- 


able, and eſtimated at nearly one hundred thouſand inhabitants. 

Marſeilles 1s ſeated eaſtward of an extenſive gulph which ſerves as a road to the har- 
bour, defended by ſeveral batteries ſituated on the oppoſite fide. The ſtrongeſt and moſt 
conſpicuous are the forts I, Rotoneau, and Pomegue, forming ſo many detached iſlands, 


ſouth weſt of the city. 


The fort If, built in the ſixteenth century by Francis the Firſt of France, ſtands on a 


bare rock of nearly one mile in extent, the ſaliant angles of which are fortified by redans. 
This fort is in the form of a parallelogram, flanked by four towers, which ſerve as bat- 


tions. 
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Rotoneau is an octangular caſtle, having three of its angles flanked by round towers, 
and ſurrounded by a foſſẽ and a kind of covered-way. It was built by the Duke of Guiſe 
in the ſame century as the former. The extent of the iſland is one mile and a quarter, 


taken according to its greateſt dimenſions. 


Fort Pomegue, which is nearly of the ſame ſize as the two former, has only one high 


tower, and ſome redans. The ſhips from the Levant generally perform quarantine on the 


ſouthern ſide of this iſland. - | 

The bay of Marſeilles is not reckoned fo ſafe as that of Toulon, ſhips being more ex- 
poſed to the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt winds. The depth of water near the coaſt is from five 
to eight fathom, and towards the centre, forty-five ; but there is every where a ſafe bottom. 
The harbour is nearly encloſed by the city, and has been entirely deepened by means of 


machines called Caraques, invented by Belidor (a deſcription of which is given in his 


Treatiſe on Hydraulics). Its length is about fix hundred fathom, and width one hundred 


and ninety. The form of its baſon is a kind of oval, bounded on each fide by a large and 


beautiful quay of free-ſtone. 


This harbour is capable of containing nearly ſeven hundred veſſels of all dimenſions, 


non of war excepted ; the depth of the water not being ſufficient to admit of them; ſo 


that the largeſt fize are the gallies. 

Its entrance, which is fifty-three fathom bs width, is ſhut up every night by a large 
chain, ſupported by ſtone piers, fixed at about eighteen fathom and a half from each 
other. 

It is ſtrengthened on the ſouth by an excellent fortreſs, and on the north by Fort St. 
John, which commands the city, and renders it very difficult of acceſs towards the ſea. 
Indeed it is ſaid he built this fort in 1660, to keep the inhabitants in awe, becauſe they 
pretended to be free; which gave riſe to a provincial wit to obſerve, that the city was the 
Horſe, but the fort was the Bridle. It is beſides ſurrounded on every fide, either by the 


buildings or the land, and is entirely ſheltered from heavy ſeas by a kind of promontory ; 


ſo that the ſhipping lie perfectly ſecure. 


To Louis the Fourteenth may be attributed every advantage ariſing from their exten- 
five commerce and proſperity ; for in 1669 he granted Marſeilles the privilege of a free 
port, and built the greateſt part of the public naval edifices; ſuch as the arſenals, ſuppoſed - 
to contain arms for forty thouſand men, magazines, yards, ſtocks for the conſtruction of 


gallies, &c. But what muſt in ſome degree endear the memory of this monarch to every 
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philanthropiſt, is the building erected by his particular orders, called Bagnes, for the re- 


lief of the ſlaves condemned by the ſeverity of their laws to perpetual puniſhment on board 


the gallies: thoſe miſerable beings, often more to be pitied than really culpable, ſince even 


the ſelling of a pound of ſalt, without the permiſſion of government, was a ſufficient of- 


fence to ſend hither the father of a family. In this aſylum they were allowed to remain 
when either attacked by illneſs, or rendered incapable of working upon the various im- 
provements of the harbour; being permitted to follow, for their own benefit, their re- 


ſpective occupations, after paying a trifling gratification to their inſpector for this indul- 


gence; and there have been frequent examples of ſome who have earned a ſufficiency even 


to affiſt their miſerable families. 7 
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CANAL OF ORGON. 


Tux ſmall town of Orgon, ſeated not far diſtant from the banks of the river Durance, or 
Druentia, which here ſeparates the Comtat Venaifin from Provence, has gained ſome re- 
pute from a moſt curious and well executed Canal, hewn through a lofty mountain, from 
whence it takes its name, and on which are ſeen the remains of a ſtrong caſtle, intended 


for the defence of the town. 


The entrance of the Canal is formed by a ſubterraneous vault, excavated in many places 


through the main rock, of about a mile in extent. 


It was begun in the reign of Lewis the Fifteenth by the etats of Provence, and the en- 


| couragement of that ſovereign; and was continued with the fame alacrity by Lewis the 


Sixteenth till 1788. 


Its utility does not at firſt fight appear ſo conſpicuous as it is in reality; yet on a clearer 
inveſtigation, with the affiſtance of a map of the country, it is eaſy to perceive its conſe- 
quence ; for, beſides opening a communication between the cities of Aix and Avignon, and 
the lower part of Provence, it tends to enrich and fertilize an extenſive tract of country 
which would otherwiſe remain barren and uncultivated, in conſequence of the intenſe heat 
which prevails for the ſpace of four months. 

The river Durance being formed by the Avalanges and melting of the ſnow, the waters 
of which, particularly in the months of May and June, pour down in torrents from the 
ſummit of the Alps, it is not therefore ſuſceptible of the like advantages. Indeed the vaſt 
ſwell of its waters here, combined with the irregularity of its courſe, occaſion frequent 


overflowings of the country, and often cauſe immenſe damage to the provinces of Avig- 


non and Provence. From hence originated the idea of planning the above-mentioned un- 


dertaking, which has ſince been in ſome meaſure ſo well executed (for it is not as yet en- 


tirely finiſhed); but ſhould this great work ever be completed, it will be of the moſt eſſen- 
tial ſervice to that part of the country. 
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The annexed view, taken on the ſpot, will give a tolerable idea of the northern en- 
trance of the ſubterraneous paſſage, which is nearly twelve fathom in width, and eight 
and a half in height, having on each fide a cauſeway of free ſtone of five feet and a half in 
width, the depth of the water about fix feet and a half. 

The ſtone work does not continue the whole way under the mountain ; for in ſeveral 
places the rock has been found ſufficiently hard to admit of its being hewn out of it en- 
tirely, and to ſtand without farther ſupport. 

The ſtyle in which this ſubterraneous paſſage is executed does great credit to the corps 
of engineers of Ponts and Chauſles, who were formerly in France in the higheſt eſtimation. 


The water which is conveyed into the Canal is partly taken from the Durance, and 


partly from the grand canal of Crapone, which 1s about thirty miles in extent, and which, 


after ſeveral windings, precipitates itſelf into the Rhone and the Durance, within ten miles 
of Aix, and in the vicinity of the city of Arles. 

From Orgon the road leading to Avignon muſt be left on the right, in order to reach 
that of Languedoc, which paſſes through St. Remi, where there is ſtill extant the remains 


of a beautiful triumphal arch, a deſcription of which is given in this work. 
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ENTRANCE OF THE 


BAY OF TOULON: 


THE outer or great road of Toulon , as already mentioned in the deſcription of that city, 
is ſheltered from the ſouth and ſouth eaſt winds by a long promontory, extending in a 
ſtraight line from eaſt to weſt, terminated by Cape Cepet, which 1s ſeated at the foot of the 
mountain of La Croix des Signaux. 

This promontory, or more properly a peninſula, as it is joined to the continent by a 


kind of iſthmus or neck of land, exceedingly narrow, of about half a mile in length, forms 


on the ſouth a good and fafe ſandy beach, called St. Elme. Farther towards the eaſt | 


ſtands the beach of the Genoeſe, as alſo Cape Monegaux, which projects confiderably into 
the ſea, and the beach of Coudoulieres, which is ſkreened from the caſterly winds by 
Cape Cepet. | 

The north fide of the promontory is ſtrongly guarded by batteries which line the 
ſhore, and ſerve to defend it, and protect the entrance of the outer road by their croſs 
fires, together with the oppoſite batteries. 

There are befides, St. Maudrier's Hoſpital, which 1s a beautiful building, and the 
Lazaretto, compoſed of ſeveral detached buildings, where a regular quarantine is eſta- 
bliſhed for any ſhips coming from the Levant, and other ſuſpected places, to prevent the 


infection of the plague, or other contagious diſorders. 


Between the Hoſpital and the Lazaretto lies the ſmall but ſure bay of Creux St. Geor ge, 


which has a ſafe bottom and ſufficient depth of water to admit of large veſſels, entirely 


ſheltered from high ſeas, and from the fire of the oppoſite batteries. | 

This promontory or peninſula, which is ſo advantageouſly ſituated for the protection 
of the outward road, requires but little art for its defence, as the iſthmus does not exceed 
two hundred and forty paces in width. It may be eafily ſtrengthened by lines flanked with 


redans and fortins, ſurrounded by fofles, wells, &c. 


* Now called Port de la Montagne. 
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The Auſtrians and their allies, perfectly ſenſible of the importance of this poſt when 
they beſieged Toulon in 1707, found it impracticable to force this paſſage, although they 
were maſters of the heights which ſurround the road and the harbour. 

In 1744 a naval engagement took place near Cape Cepet between the Engliſh, com- 
manded by Admiral Mathews, and the combined fleets of France and Spain, which ter- 
minated in favour of the former: the Spaniards, however, who were the greateſt ſufferers, 
accuſed the French of having deſerted them, and taken refuge under the batteries of the 
outer road. But this myſtery has never yet been clearly unravelled. 

A deſcription and view of Toulon, with its harbour, &c. taken from the north fide of 
the town, having already appeared in this work, with a ſketch of the mountains, heights, 
&c. ſouth of the road, the author has preſumed to add the annexed View of the Entrance 
of the Bay, drawn from a battery erected at the foot of the mountain of La Croix des 
Signaux, in order to give a more exact idea of the ſituation of the mountains, heights, 


forts, and batteries, on the north ſide of the road and city. 
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PROVINCE OF LANGUEDOC. 


DzesIRovs of combining inſtruction with amuſement, and of rendering himſelf of ſome 
uſe to thoſe who may hereafter wiſh to viſit the ſouthern part of France, and of directing 
their courſe to Italy. by the way of Lyons (at preſent called Ville Affranchie) or Nice, the 
Author, in addition to theſe deſcriptions, explanatory of the plates, hopes to be pardoned 
for attempting to give a ſhort ſketch of the hiſtory of this province. He wiſhes his work 
to ſerve as an itinerary to travellers in exploring the beautiful fragments of antiquity which 
abound throughout this claſſic region. | | 

Languedoc has been reckoned one of the moſt fertile, moſt populous, and largeſt pro- 
vinces in France. It extends, as nearly as can be eſtimated, two hundred and four miles 
in length, and one hundred and two in breadth. It is ſaid to contain above oils thouſand 
inhabitants in the ſpace of every ſquare league, or nine {ſquare miles, making in all about 
two millions three hundred thouſand ſouls. 

Before the revolution this province was governed by the Etats, who were anſwerable 
for the quota of taxes fixed by the French government, &c. Their parliament, which 
was held at Toulouſe, had the power of judging all civil and criminal cauſes : in fact, its 
government was in a great meaſure ſimilar to that of Provence. But ſince the epoch of 
1789 it forms fix departments, viz. the Gard, Herault, Lecifes, Ardeche, Tarn, and 
Aveiron. | | | 

In the time of the Romans it included Gallia Narbonenſis Prima, a part of Aquitania, 
and Celtica, and was called by them Occitania. | 

In the reign of Auguſtus it bore alſo the appellation of Braccata, from a kind of trow- 
ſers worn by the inhabitants, which was a part of dreſs peculiar to themſelves, and by 
which they were diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of the Gauls. 

On the decline of the Roman Empire the whole of this province fell under the domi- 


nion of the Burgundians and Goths ; and it was afterwards governed by different ſove- 


24 


reigns till the thirteenth century, at which time it was annexed to France, in the reign of 
Philip the Bold. 

The kingdom of France being greatly enlarged by this acquiſition, it was then thought 
neceſſary to divide it in two, the river Loire ſerving as the line of partition. The 
northern diviſion included the provinces of Langue Frangaiſe (or thoſe whick more pro- 
perly ſpoke the French language), which were under the juriſdiction of the Parliament of 
Paris: the ſouthern, the provinces of Oc, which were ſo called from the inhabitants 
making uſe of the word Oc for Ves. From hence has been derived the word Languedoc; 
as Provence, or Provincia, from Pro, and Victa for vanquiſhed. They were under the 
juriſdiction of the Parliament of Toulouſe. 

This rich and fertile province is watered by ſeveral large rivers, viz. the Garonne, the 
Loire, the Rhone, &c. whoſe copious ſtreams, in a great meaſure, take their riſe from 
the ſnow which perpetually covers the lofty and tremendous mountains of the Vivarais, 
Cevennes, and Auvergne—countries ſo well known by the horrid perſecutions which | 
took place againſt the unfortunate Proteſtants in the reigns of Lewis the Thirteenth, 
Fourteenth, and even Fifteenth, owing to their own bigotry and religious intolerance, 
and to the vindictive ſpirit of their miniſters, who, in order to ſatisfy their private ven- 
geance and ambition, ſacrificed what they ought to have looked on as the moſt ſacred tie 
between man and man; fixing an indelible ſtain on the memory of thoſe ſovereigns 
who had loaded them with riches and honours. 

The crovince of Languedoc, ſo celebrated for the variety of its productions, abounds 
with indigenous plants. 

The Heliotropium Europæum, or Turnſole, in particular, is common in many parts 
of this province; as is alſo the Paſtel, or, bann to Linnæus, the Woad or Ifatis, 
formerly made uſe of in Europe, before the diſcovery of Mexico, inſtead of indigo, which 
has ſince been ſubſtituted for it, in the article of dying. 

In noticing its foſſil productions he muſt not forget to mention that there are a number 
of ſilver, copper, lead, and iron mines, and * of moſt beautiful variegated marble. 

This country is alſo diſtinguiſhed by its works of art, eſpecially by the beauty and ex- 
tent of its canals, and particularly by that which is called the Royal or Canal of Langue- 
doc, firſt projected under Francis the Firſt, but begun in 1666 by Louis the Fourteenth, 
under the direction of Peter Riquet, a celebrated hydraulic architect, who had the ſatiſ- 


faction of ſeeing it finiſhed in 1680. This canal extends weſtward nearly ninety- ſix miles 


2 
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(Vide Buſching's Univerſal Geography), and joins the Garonne a little below Toulouſe, 
and the Mediterranean ſea eaſtward near the city of Cette, by the lake T hau. 

Its width in ſeveral places extends to one hundred and fifty-three Engliſh feet eight 
inches, including the cauſeways on each ſide. The ſluices or flood-gates are from thirty 
to forty feet wide. 

This wonderful canal is ſufficient for the navigation of barges of ninety tons burden : 
it winds its way among tremendous mountains, of upwards of fix hundred feet above the 
level of the ſea, as alſo over bridges and roads; whilſt at other times it buries itſelf as it 
were in the bowels of the earth, under mountains of more than three miles in breadth. 
But for a more extenſive information concerning it, the Author begs to refer the reader 
to the deſcription of it, illuſtrated with a map, publiſhed at Paris by Jean Nollin. 

The maritime coaſt of Languedoc, which does not exceed ſeventy-five miles in extent, 
is eſteemed dangerous; and more particularly that part of the Mediterranean ſea called the 
Gulph of Lyons. For as the harbours of Agde and Cette are not ſufficiently adequate to 


admit veſſels of confiderable fize, ſuch as men of war, &c. they mult of courſe experience 


all the tremendous fury of the elements, if unfortunately overtaken by a ſtorm on this 


coaſt. | 
The Author flatters himſelf the reader will pardon this digreſſion, thinking it abſolutely 


neceſſary, before he proceeds on a deſcription of the various objects worthy of particular 


attention, which are diffuſed over this extenfive province. 
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NIS MEs. 


Oxx of the principal cities of Languedoc, and that which perhaps chiefly merits the ex- 
amination of the curious, is Niſmes. 
It was originally known to the Romans, and was anciently called Nemauſis, or Civitas 
Nemauſenſis. According to Strabo and Pliny, it once included twenty- four cities under 
its juriſdiction, &c. Certain it is, the city muſt have been formerly of conſiderable extent, 
as appears from the circuit of the ancient walls, the remains of which are ſtill ſeen at ſome 
diſtance from the town. 
The veſtiges of antiquity ſtill exiſting alſo prove it to have been a city of great opu- 
lence and magnificence. 

This colony was ſettled by Auguſtus Cæſar after the famous battle of Actium, and be- 
came not only the moſt principal city of Gallia Narbonenſis, but gave birth to a number 
of great men. | 

One of its moſt ancient monuments, which muſt ever attract the admiration of the cu- 
rious, is the Temple of Caius and Lucius Cæſar, or Maiſon Carree, which is ſtill in high 
preſervation, and enchants with the moſt exquiſite beauty of architecture and ſculpture. 

It is of a rectangular form, of ſeventy-ſix Engliſh feet eleven inches in length, includ- 
ing the portico or pronaos, thirty-eight feet five inches in width, and as much in height. 

Its entrance differs however from the generality of the Grecian and Tuſcan temples, 
which were commonly placed in an eaſtern aſpect, whereas this 1s towards the north. 

It is built of a hard white ſtone, very little impaired. The outfide of the edifice is 
ornamented with thirty chamfreted columns of the Corinthian order, formed of three 
different Pieces of ſtone. 

Some architects have ſuppoſed it of the Compoſite order, on account of the baſe of the 
columns being Attick, and the modillons of the cornice placed in a different direction 


from what they generally have; but as every other part of the temple correſponds exactly 


to the Corinthian order, it may without heſitation be allowed to belong to it. 
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The foliage of the capitals is beautiful, and eſteemed inimitable. The columns are 
placed according to the Syſtyle proportion, that is, at the diſtance of two diameters from 
each other; and thoſe placed againſt the body of the edifice are, except two thirds of their 
diameter, engaged in the wall. 

The entablature is about nine feet ſeven inches high, or four diameters and a half. 
The archivault and cornice are much admired. 

The frize of the oppoſite ſides are ornamented with foliage of exquiſite ſculpture. 
The portico, or pronaos, has fix detached columns in front, and two on each ſide that 
ſupport the entablature. The frize and archivault are unornamented: on the firſt are ſeen 
many ſmall holes, which prove that there had been originally an inſcription, fixed by 
means of nails leaded on the frize. | 

The door-way of this beautiful building 1s alſo of the Corinthian order, of ten feet by 
twenty-two. The temple ſtands on a pediment nearly fix feet high, which forms in the 
front twelve ſteps of free-ſtone. | 

The interior part of the edifice, or cella, has never been arched ; the light was there- 
fore only admitted from the door, as was the practice in all Grecian temples. 

Various have been the opinions of writers concerning the origin of this building ; but 
the moſt ſatisfactory is that given by the ingenious Monſieur de Seguier, who in 1758 
examined the holes made in the frize by the nails, and found the form of letters which 


indicated the following inſcription : 


c. CESARI. AUGUSTI. F. cos. 
L. CESͤARI. AUGUSTI. F. cos. 
DESIGNATO. 


PRINCIPIBUS JUVENTUTIS. 


Which plainly ſhews that it was erected in honour of Caius and Lucius Cæſar, the grand- 
children of Auguſtus, and ſons of his daughter Julia Livia, the wife of Agrippa, by the 
inhabitants of Niſmes, to ſhew their attachment to Auguſtus, who had adopted theſe 
princes; and in order to ſecure them the empire, he cauſed them to be appointed Conſuls, 
one at the age of fourteen, and the other at fifteen, on condition that they were not to 
exerciſe that function till the expiration of five years. 

This temple was built on their return to Rome from a war in Aſia, at which time they 
entered on their Conſulſhip with L. Amilius Paulus, in 754 of the Roman æra. 

The proportions of this edifice are ſo happily united, as to give it an air of majeſty 


and grandeur which cannot be beheld without emotion; and what renders this monu- 
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ment of Roman architecture the more curious is, that it is ſtill entire, having been very 
little affected, either by the ravages of time, or the havoc of war, cauſed by the ſucceſſive 
irruptions of Barbarians, who have at different periods pillaged this beautiful country, but 
more particularly when the French monarchy was in its infancy. That they ſhould have 
ſpared this elegant ſtructure, as well as others which adorn this city, is wonderful. 


It has however, at different times, been put to various uſes, having been even employed 
as a ſtable, &c. 


It was not till 1673 that Lewis the Fourteenth ordered that it ſhould be repaired; and 
he ſoon after granted the uſe of it as a church to the Auguſtin Fryars, in whoſe poſſeſ- 


ſion it remained till the revolution of 1789. 
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THE COL OSS U M, 


OR AMPHITHEATRE, AT NISMES. 


Or the numerous veſtiges of Roman antiquities ſtill extant, there are evidently none which 
diſplay more magnificence and elegance than their Amphitheatres; ſince even their ruins, 
after the lapſe of at leaſt fifteen- centuries, fix the attention of every judicious obſerver, 
and command the admiration and veneration of all lettered travellers; ſtriking them 
with ideas of the ſublime and beautiful: — ſentiments which are particularly experienced at 
the ſight of the Coloſſæum at Niſmes. | 

The following deſcription of this edifice may be relied on as accurate, the dimenſions 
having been taken by the Author himſelf, as well as the annexed view, which exhibits 
the Amphitheatre in its preſent ſtate. | | 

It is certainly one of the fineſt monuments of the kind now extant, being in much higher 
preſervation than thoſe at Rome and Verona, although its arena is filled up with houſes. 

The Coloſſæum at Rome, the moſt ſtupendous work of the kind now remaining from 
antiquity, has only one half of the external circuit exiſting, the other half being ſcarcely 
to be traced by fragments of ruinated walls. 

The interior of the amphitheatre at Verona may be eſteemed more perfect than the 
other two, owing to its having been modernized ; but the exterior of the building is in a 
ſimilar fituation with that at Rome. 

Writers having, in general, differed with regard to the height and extent of theſe vaſt 
monuments of architecture, the Author ventures to ſubjoin ſome few obſervations, de- 

duced from his own calculations, made on the ſpot; as alſo to ſtate the manner in 
which he has been able to judge of their different magnitudes or proportions *. 
* The internal circumference of the Amphitheatre at Niſmes, taken from the firſt ſeat contiguous to the arena, 
is ſeven hundred and five feet, and from the higheſt towards the attic, one thouſand one hundred and ten feet and 
a half; theſe numbers added together make one thouſand eight hundred and fifteen feet and an half, of which the 
medium number is nine hundred and ſeven feet and three quarters, or ten thouſand eight hundred and ninety- three 
inches; theſe divided by twenty-one (which is allowing ſufficient room for one perſon) make five hundred and 
eighteen and five-ſeventh places in each row. This number alſo multiplied by thirty-two, which is the number of 
ſteps or rows of ſeats one above the other in the Amphitheatre, makes the ſum total to be ſixteen thouſand five hun- 


dred and ninety-nine places, within one-ſeventh ; ſo that we may conclude that the Coloſſæum at Niſmes is capa- 
ble of containing a number of ſpectators equal to fixteen thouſand five hundred and ninety-nine. 


K 
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From purſuing the undermentioned mode of calculation it will appear, that as the 
medium circumference of the amphitheatre at Rome is equal to one thouſand five hundred 
and ninety-two Engliſh feet, it is ſufficiently capacious to contain thirty-four thouſand 
perſons fitting, allowing twenty-one inches for each ſpectator. That of Verona being one 
thouſand three hundred feet in medium circumference, it 1s capable of containing twenty- 
ſeven thouſand ſeven hundred and ſixty-eight perſons. That at Niſmes being nine hundred 
and ſeven feet and three quarters in medium circumference, ſixteen thouſand five hundred 
and ninety-nine perſons. | | 

This Amphitheatre is of an eliptic figure, which is generally the form of thoſe edifices; 
the direction of its largeſt diameter being from eaſt to weſt, and its extent, taken from 
out to out, about four hundred and thirty-eight feet; the leaſt diameter, from north to 
ſouth, three hundred and thirty-eight; and the total height of the building ſeventy feet 
and an half. 

The external part of the Coloſſeum at Niſmes was ornamented in the following man- 
ner: it conſiſted of two ſtories, and one attic; the firſt compoſed of an open gallery of ſixty 
arcades, divided by the ſame number of projecting pilaſters of the Tuſcan order, two feet 
two inches in width, and nearly the ſame in thickneſs. | 

The arcades ſerved as ſo many entrances to the edifice, and led to ſeveral long arched 
vaults, through which the ſpectators were admitted into the Amphitheatre, without the leaſt 
danger and confuſion *. 

Over the firſt range of arcades, which was uſed by the people as a portico or piazza, is 
the ſecond ſtory, conſiſting of the ſame number of arches, ſeparated by columns, inſtead 
of pilaſters, which ſtand perpendicularly on the latter. 

The architecture of the ſuperior ſtory or gallery, although in appearance much lighter 
than the firſt, is alſo of the ſame order; though, owing to ſome ornaments which ſtill 
exiſt, over the aſtragal, or on the capital, it has been thought to belong to the Doric 
order ; but as the whole of the column meaſures exactly ſeven times its greateſt diameter, 
or fourteen modules, and that the entablature has alſo the juſt proportion of the Tuſcan 


order, according to Vitruvius, it may be allowed to belong to it. 


* How unlike the ſtructure of our modern theatres in this reſpe&t! The ancients were ſurely more judicious 
in the diſpoſal of their buildings, as they prevented, by the width and multitude of their entrances, thoſe ſhocking 
accidents which ſo frequently happen by the vile narrow paſſages through which the ſpectators crowd in and out of 
our places of amuſement. | 
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The arcades of the upper gallery are partly cloſed by a ſmall parapet, and the ſpace 

between the arch and the architrave of the entablement, in both galleries, 1s four feet three 
inches; which is an uncommon diſtance. 
The attic is nearly entire, but without ornament, ſerving merely as a finiſh to the 
ies. Round its _— circumference, and over each arcade, are conſoles, or ſtone 
brackets, placed two and two; projecting nearly twenty inches, of two feet in breadth, and 
as much in thickneſs. Each of theſe conſoles has a hole in the centre, of about cleven 
inches in diameter, correſponding with one of the ſame fize, pierced above the ſuperior 
cornice. Theſe holes were made'to admit beams, or large round pieces of timber, to the 
end of which were fixed pulleys, &c. to ſupport a kind of awning or covering, placed in 
the interior of the building, for the convenience of the ſpectators to ſhelter them, either 
from intenſe heat or inclemency of weather. "Theſe awnings were called velaria, and were 
literally rolls of canvas, extended by means of the poſts, pulleys, &c. already deſcribed, as . 
alſo by others fixed in the arena: 

Beſides the firſt range of arcades, which led to the vaulted ballen and from hence to 
the podium, or ſeat contiguous to the arena, eſteemed the moſt honourable, are four large 
gates, ornamented with frontons or pediments, and ſituated at the extremity of each 
diameter of the arena, through which the gladiators and wild beaſts entered. 

Over the north gate appear two bulls in alto relievo, tolerably well executed. Theſe 
bulls are emblematic, and ſeem to favour the general opinion that Niſmes was originally a 
Roman colony ; it being a rule with the ancient Romans to trace the boundary of their new 
eſtabliſhments with the plough drawn by thoſe animals; | | 

Some writers have alſo ſuppoſed them emblems denoting that the Amphitheatre had been 
erected at the expence of the people. Many of their medals and coins found in this city 
| bear a ſimilar type. The other hos are totally without ornament. 

The internal part of the edifice does not appear to have ever been cently embelliſhed, 

though there are ſtill ſome trifling ornaments exiſting about the railing or baluſtrade, 
erected to protect the ſpectators from the ferociouſneſs of the wild beaſts. 
There were originally thirty-two rows of ſteps or feats, riſing one above the other; 
from eighteen to twenty inches in breadth, and from eighteen to twenty-four in height ; 
for the ſteps are not all of equal ſize; theſe ſeats were of ſtone, moſt of which {till re- 
main. 


For the convenience of the ſpectators there were alſo ſeveral paſſages or avenues, called 
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vomitoriæ, which led from the arched vaults before mentioned to the ſeats. The vomitoriæ 
were divided into three rows, each containing thirty of theſe avenues; ſo that ninety ſepa- 
rate entrances led to the interior of the Amphitheatre. 

This ſuperb edifice is built of er- ſtone, moſt of the blocks being of an amazing ſize, 
the Author having himſelf meaſured ſeveral of eighteen feet Jong, two feet high, and 
twenty inches broad. Many of them are joined together by a ſtrong cement, but the 
greater part are merely placed one over the other, with a ſhort iron bar or cramp leaded 
in each. | 

It has been noticed that the external architecture of this noble building had not many 
of its ornaments exiſting ; yet the figures of two children ſuckled by a ſhe wolf, in bas 
relief, fanding on a pillar between the eaſtern and northern gates, muſt not be omitted ;— 
a trait of hiſtory ſo univerſally known, that it needs no comment. It is however an un- 
doubted proof that the privilege of Roman citizens was granted to the inhabitants of | 
Niſmes ſoon after the eſtabliſhment of the colony. T here is beſides on one of the pillars 


of the ſuperior portico, contiguous to the northern gate, the figures of two gladiators, in 


the heat of combat, holding a poignard in one hand, and a ſhield in the other. There are 
alſo ſome others, of too indelicate a nature to allow of being deſcribed in the preſent 
work. | 

The Author however purpoſes ſubjoining to his original plan an extra plate, repre- 
ſenting the moſt curious figures and ſtatues found in this dy. 

At the commencement of the fifth century this noble edifice was ſtill made uſe of in its 
original ſtate; but in 472 the town, as well as the reſt of the province, having fallen 
under the dominion of the Viſigoths, the inhabitants of Niſmes were denied the uſe of it. 
Theſe barbarians, in the ſubſequent wars which they had with the Francs, fortified it as a 
citadel, and raiſed within it a caſtle; two towers of which are partly to be ſeen. They 
ſurrounded it with a broad and deep foſſẽ, which was not filled up till the thirteenth 
century. 

In 720 it fell into the hands of the Saracens, who kept it till 737, when Charles 
Martel of France having defeated them, and taken Niſmes, he endeavoured in vain to 
deſtroy the Coloſſæum, but was forced to keep it as a citadel. 

Atſter that time the Counts of Provence made moſt excellent uſe of it in ſeveral of their 
wars, having ſuſtained a number of ſucceſſive attacks in it; ſo that its preſervation 1s truly 


wonderful. 
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They gave it the name of Caſtrum Arenarum; and it was guarded by knights, who 
bore the appellation of Milites Caſtri Arenarum. 

The Counts of Provence alſo built, in the interior of the Amphitheatre, a palace for 
their reſidence, and a church called St. Martin's; the ſteeple of which is flill in being. 

In 1226, the Knights, who then guarded the citadel, yielded it to Lewis the Eighth; 
but in 1391, Charles the Sixth, having built another fort, the Coloſſæum was evacuated. 
The houſes, however, which had been erected in the arena, remained. Francis the Firſt, 
in 1533, paſling through Niſmes, ordered them to be pulled down; but the misfor- 
tunes which happened to him ſoon after prevented the completion of his defign. Similar 


orders were iſſued by the late unfortunate monarch, Lewis the Sixteenth ; but they have 


not as yet been entirely demoliſhed. 


— 
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TURRIS MAGNA, OR TOURMAGNE. 


VARIO us have been the opinions and conjectures advanced by different writers, as to the 
occaſion and time of the erection of this edifice. But as there are neither inſcriptions nor 
baſs-reliefs exiſting which can prove with any certainty its origin, the Author fears it is 
likely to remain a problem difficult, if not impoſſible, perfectly to reſolve. He can there- 
fore only venture to offer to the public his own remarks on this ſubject, adding at the ſame 
time the dimenſions and proportions of this fragment of antiquity as taken by himſelf 
upon the ſpot. 

This ruin, which certainly attracts the attention of the curious more by its form and 
ſtupendous fize, than by the beauty of its architecture, is called Turris Magna, or Tour- 
magne, ſignifying a Great Tower: an appellation which ſeems to have been given to this 
edifice of a much later date than that of its erection, probably owing to its being higher, 
and of courſe more conſpicuous, than thoſe which flanked the walls of the city ; for it 1s 
evident that this could not have been its original name, as it has neither the form of what 
was called by the ancients a tower, nor even of any building made ule of by the Romans 
for a ſimilar purpoſe. It has however, from its extreme height and conſtruction, been 
ſuppoſed to have been intended at firſt as a watch or ſignal tower, allowing that at that 
period the ſea extended to Niſmes, though in the ſequel it will appear that it has been 
fortified, having been uſed as a fort in the reign of Charles the Seventh of F rance ; but 
theſe fortifications were totally deſtroyed at the peace of 1029. 

Ihe Author is led to ſuppoſe, from its remains in its preſent ruinated ſtate, that it was 
originally erected in honour of ſome great exploit relating to the eſtabliſhment of the co- 
lony, or to ſome victory gained by the Romans over the neighbouring nations; in like 
manner as the Turbia in the county of Nice, which was a trophy erected by the Senate of 
Rome, and which now exhibits the appearance of an old ruinated tower which has greatly 


ſuffered from the barbarity of ſucceflive ages. It ſtands on the top of a mountain which 
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overlooks the town of Monaco, and, according to Strabo and Pliny, was the Trophæ Au- 
guſti of the ancients. Vide the Author's Hiſtorical and Pictureſque Travels to the Mari- 
time Alps; a tranſlation of which has been publiſhed in this country without his conſent, 
and which tranſlation was noticed as an original work in the Monthly Review for March 
1793, page 308. | 

The following is a deſcription of the Tourmagne which is the ſubject of the annexed 
view. It was originally compoſed of four ſtories. The plan of the firſt was that of an 
irregular heptagon of two hundred and ſixty- one feet and three quarters in circumference ; 
and as it ſerved as a baſe or pediment to the building, was a kind of ſolid of twenty-five 
fect high , the greateſt part of which 1s ſtill remaining, but without any benen. On the 
three eaſtern facades are niches of ſeven feet in depth, fix in height, and four in width, 
which was doubtleſs intended for the reception of ſtatues analogous to the erection of the 
edifice. The ſecond ſtory is thirty-one feet high, and only one hundred and fourteen in 
circumference. It forms a regular octagon, and is allo without ornament, a cornice ex- 
cepted, which appears to have originally ſurrounded the building, without either frieze or 
architraxe. The entrance to it is towards the north-eaſt; part of the door is ſtill viſible 
which led to a ſtair-caſe that conducted to the ſummit of the edifice, but of which no part 
at preſent remains. A plan of this curious ornament of antiquity, ſketched out in the an- 
nexed plate, will give the reader ſome idea of the form and variety of its cavities, which 
were very judiciouſly introduced by the Romans in the walls of the building, in order to 
diminiſh its weight or preſſure. The form or figure of the third and fourth ſtory was ſimi- 
lar to that of the ſecond, with only this difference, that theſe were decorated with a cornice 
and pilaſters of the Doric order, of which there are ſome parts remaining. The total height 
of the building, in its preſent ſtate, is eighty-three feet and an half; but it is a received _ 
nion, that it extended only to one hundred and twenty-four : this calculation however cannot 
be known to a certainty, although great pains have been taken to trace the origin of its 
foundation, as alſo the ra in which it was crected. | 

Beſides the antiquities at Niſmes already deſcribed, the Author particularly recommends 
to the attention of the curious the Temple of la Fontaine, which is only half a mile from 
the Tourmagne. This monument, if we may judge from the remains which have eſcaped the 
cruel hand of time, appears to have been dedicated to ſome Divinity. It is of a rectangular 
form, of forty-eight feet and a half in length, and thirty-one in breadth, the height being 


forty feet ; the whole conſtructed of large blocks of ſtone joined together without cement 
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as is the roof, which is arched above, without any 8 ornaments. The internal part 
of the edifice contains fragments of columns and pilaſters of the Compoſite order. On 
each fide there are niches in the inter-columniation of the walls for the different Deitics to 
whom the temple was dedicated. From the pieces of Moſaic work which {till lie ſcattered 
about, 1t 1s highly probable that the floor had been formerly ornamented with it, and in- 
deed the whole of its remains indicate the former magnificence of the building. Divers 
have been the opinions concerning the Divinity to whom it was conſecrated ; ſome have 
{ſuppoſed Veſta, and others Diana ; but as to the firſt, the form refutes the aſſertion, as the 
ancient temples of that goddeſs were all circular. Again, thoſe of Diana were of the Ionic 
order ; whereas this 1s partly Corinthian and partly Compoſite. Others again have imagined 
it dedicated to the god Nemauſus; and this indeed appears the moſt probable, he being 
the titular deity of Niſmes. The inſcriptions and medals found in the environs of the city, 
ſcem alſo to corroborate this opinion. Be that however as it may, the temple was un- 
doubtedly built in 729 of the Roman ra, and ſerved A. D. 990, as a convent to the Bene- 
dictine Nuns, who in 1562 fell a prey to the ravages which at that period deſolated all the 
ſouthern provinces of France. While the antiquities of Niſmes will gratiſy the taſte of the 
clatſic traveller, its inhabitants will not fail to intereſt the feelings of the Philanthropiſt; 
for this city, ſo juſtly ranked among the moſt capital and flouriſhing in the South of France, 
contained prior to the revolution of 1789, about forty-cight thouſand ſouls, one third of 
which at leaſt were Proteſtants. The proſperity of its inhabitants was in a good meaſure 
owing to the induſtry and activity of the latter, who were moſt of them at the head of ex- 
tenſive manufactories of {ilk and cotton. 

This difference in matters of religion had at all times produced a ſhyneſs between the 
individuals of the two ſets into which the inhabitants are divided: it did not however oc- 
caſion any material diſſenſions between them for upwards of twenty years, thoſe of each 
party keeping by themſelves, being as it were ſtrangers to the other, and diſtinguiſhing ane 
another only, by way of deriſion, as the people of the dei and the vous, or of the thou and 
the you, alluding to the manner in which they repeated the Lord's Prayer; one laying, 
© Notre Pere qui ètes aux Cicux, que votre nom ſoit ſanctifiẽ, &c. and the other, Notre 
Pere qui es au Ciel, que 20% nom ſoit ſanctific,” & c. The Proteſtants being proſcribed the 
regular worſhip according to their form of religion, were under the neceſſity of concealing 
themſelves, as well as their miniſters, from their fellow citizens, when they performed and 


attended divine worſhip. 
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There meetings were held in the open air, the ſervice being uſually performed in a 
valley called the Deſert, about a mile or two from the town. 

The Author had the ſatisfaction in 1787 of attending one of theſe meetings, and never 
will the ſentiments of admiration and reſpect with which he was inſpired by the ſight of 
this truly patriarchal devotion, aided by the awful and majeſtic filence of the auditors, be 
effaced from his memory. 

Let the reader figure to himſelf the delightful and intereſting ſcene of upwards of fifteen 
| thouſand individuals, proſcribed as before mentioned on account of their religious princi- 
ples, aſſembled in the moſt devaut and peaceable manner, to chaunt the praiſes of the Al- 
mighty, and intercede for thoſe who oppreſſed them: add to this glorious and enchanting 
ſight, the pockoncs of a Prince of the illuſtrious Houle of Brunſwick, with his family, pro- 
miſcuouſly mingled with the people, combining their prayers to thoſe of the multitude, 
with unaffected devotion and fervour, and he will agree with the Author, that it is impoſti- 


ble by any verbal deſcription to do juſtice to ſo ſublime a ſpectacle. 
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PONT DU GARD, 


OR AQUEDUCT OF LANGUEDOC. 


ThE ſentiments of admiration and aſtoniſhment, which every intelligent traveller muſt 
naturally experience at a ſight of the majeſtic and beautiful remains of Roman edifices ſtill 
cxiſting in the city of Niſmes, will doubtleſs be greatly increaſed on approaching the 
curious monument which forms the ſubject of the preſent deſcription. 

This wonderful work, which is called Pont du Gard, or Pons Gardonis, is a noble 
ſpecimen of the magnificence of the ancients, both as to the beauty and elegance of its de- 
fign, as well as the boldneſs of execution. | 

That the whole mould be ſo perfectly preſerved is truly wonderful; and that it ſtill 
exhibits all its original ſplendour and ſolidity, will appear evident from the annexed View, 
which is an exact repreſentation of its preſent ſtate. It is ſituated in a moſt romantic and 
ſolitary ſpot, about ten miles north eaſt of Niſmes, over the river Gardon, and in the mid- 
dle between the villages of Remoulin and St. Prevot. | 

This ſuperb building is, properly ſpeaking, only a part of the beautiful aqueducts 
which conveyed to this city ſtreams of pure water from the fountains of Eure and Airain, 
which extended near thirty miles in length. The water, thus conveyed near the capital, 
was depoſited in reſervoirs, and from thence carried on, by means of ſmaller aqueduds or 
pipes, to different parts of the city, as well as to the Arena of the Coloſſœum, for the 
repreſentation of naval engagements ; a ſcene which is ſuppoſed to have been frequently 
exhibited in that noble edifice. | RO 

On a retroſpective view of the wonderful undertaking of the Pont du Gard, with that 
of its expence, the time and workſhanſhip, beſides thoſe of many others ſimilar to this, and 
even ſtill more extenſive (ſuch as the Roman aqueducts, many of the remains of which are 
ſtill extant, viz. that of Spoleto in Umbria, Baya near Naples, Frejus in Provence, that of 
Lyons, now Ville Affranchie, and others equally magnificent; comprehending alſo their 


principal roads, ſuch as the Via Apia, Via Flaminia, Via Aurelianna, &c. all of which 


N 
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parted from Rome, as from one common center, and, like the radii of a circle, extended 
to the extremity of the empire), we mult agree, that the moderns have not as yet excelled, 
or even equalled, the ancients in the perfection, magnificence, and ſolidity, of their public 
undertakings. Thoſe indeed of the preſent age, which come the neareſt to theirs, are our 
fortifications and canals. 

But to return to the ſubject of the annexed View. This ſuperb building is ſituated 
between two tremendous mountains, the elevated ſummits of which, covered with trees 
and ſhrubs of various ſorts, form a moſt pleafing and delightful valley, watered by the 
Gardon, or Gardonis, a ſmall but romantic river running among rocks, the ſand of which 
produces gold, as we learn from M. de Reaumur, in his eſſay on this ſubject, inſerted in 
the Memoirs of the French Academy for the year 1718. It riſes from among the perma- 
nent ſnow which covers the mountains of Cevennes, and which, after frequent windings, - 
runs through this Bridge or Aqueduct, and throws itſelf into the Rhone, at ſome diſtance 
from the city of Baucaire, or Belloquadra. 

The pellucid and azured waters of this river, whoſe courſe is frequently checked by huge 
Pieces of rock detached from the adjacent mountains, form a number of natural caſcades, 
which being overſhadowed on each ſide with trees and ſhrubs, they wonderfully 1mprove 
the beauty of the ſcene; whilſt, on the other hand, the noiſe made by the ruſhing of the 
waters over ſuch immenſe pieces of rock, and re-echoed by the neighbouring hills, ſerves to 
break that awful filence which the ſolitude of the ſituation would naturally inſpire. Add 
to this, the noble and ſuperb piece of antiquity, which abſolutely unites the two mountains 
before mentioned, and which has ſtood, as it were, unimpaired for ſo many ages, conſpire 
to render this the moſt raviſhing and enchanting ſpot the Author ever beheld; affording at 
the ſame time moſt ample matter for the contemplative mind. 

The whole of this edifice is conſtructed of large blocks of free-ſtone, moſt of which are 
placed one over the other without cement, and ſo remarkably hard, that the angles remain 
as ſharp as if they had been lately cut. | : 

With regard to the dimenſions and proportions of this edifice, few writers have agreed. 
Even the learned Doctors Brown and Smollet have differed in this point; the former 
making the top to be one hundred and eighty-fix feet above the water of the river, and 
the latter (comprehending the aqueduct on the top) one hundred and ſeventy- four feet 
three inches. The Author therefore flatters himſelf that his own calculations, taken with 


great preciſion and accuracy, will not be unacceptable to the public. 
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The total length of the building, between the two mountains, is eight hundred and 
{ſeventy Engliſh feet and a half; its height (including alſo the aqueduct at the top) only 
one hundred and fifty-ſix from the ſurface of the river; and its width, taken from the firſt | 
tire of arches, thirty-eight feet five inches and a half, without the modern addition, which 
will be noticed hereafter. | 

This beautiful work confiſts of three bridges, or tires of arches, one above the other, 
of the Tuſcan order, the ſymmetry of which 1s inconceivable. The firſt of thete, which 1s 
ſixty-four feet and three quarters in height, and five hundred and thirty-one and two 
thirds in length, is formed of fix arches, of different widths, extending in the ſpan from 
ſeventy-two to eighty feet. 

'The ſecond, which 1s one hundred and twenty-nine feet and a half above the river, 1s 
eight hundred and forty feet and a half in length, and conſiſts of eleven arches, of the 
ſame dimenſions as the firſt. . 

The third, which is twenty-ſix feet and a half above the ſecond, or one hundred and 
fifty-ſix from the level of the river, is eight hundred and leventy feet and a half in length, 
and conſiſts of thirty-five arches, each of ſeventeen feet and three quarters in diameter. 
Above theſe arches was the Aqueduct or Canal, the greateſt part of which is ſtill exiſting, 
of four feet three inches in width, and five fect three inches and a half in height. The 
internal part of this Aqueduct is pargeted or plaſtered, with a ſtrong cement, of about 
three inches thick, covered over with a layer of a kind of red bole armoniac. The bottom 
is formed of ſmall ragged ſtones mixed with lime, the whole forming a ſolid of nine inches 
in thickneſs. | 

It is the general opinion that this famous Bridge was erected by the Romans in the 
Avgafian age. There is however 1n reality no poſitive proof of this fact, though nume- 
rous have been the reſearches of the learned to diſcover with certainty the time of its 
erection, and by whom it was executed. 

The only thing which has in ſome degree thrown any light on the ſubject, and which 
has furniſhed much trouble to the French Antiquarians to decypher their meaning, are the 
three following letters, A. A. A. diſcovered at the commencement of the preſent century 
on one of the arches of the ſecond tire ; for there are neither baſs reliefs nor inſcriptions 
on any part of the building. 


The four different explanations which have been the moſt generally admitted, and 


which M. Gautier takes notice of in his Deſcription of the Antiquities at Nilmes, are as 
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follow, viz. Aquæductus Hlius Adrianus' (alluding to its having been built by the Em- 


peror Adrianus). The ſecond, which is the received opinion at Niſmes, Aqua emiſſa 
Amphitheatro.“ The third, © Agrippa eſt Auctor.“ And laſtly, which is M. Gautier's ex- 
planation, Antoninus eſt Auctor: Antoninus being a native of Niſmes. But as the three 
laſt do not accord with the letters diſcovered on the arch, it is probable that the firſt ex- 
planation may be acted the truth ; and more eſpecially as the hiſtorians Spartian and Dion 
agree that moſt of the public edifices at N ilmes (Which were conducive to the utility and 
embelliſhment of this city) were erected by the Emperor Adrianus. It is therefore natural 
to ſuppoſe that he had not omitted a work ſo eſſentially neceflary to the Romans for their 
baths, &c. Others again give the preference to the third, © Agrippa eſt Auctor ;' ima- 
gining it built by Agrippa, who was ſent into Gaul, Anno 755 of the Roman ra, by 
Auguſtus, to quell the diſturbances, which were riſen to a great height, and were very 
alarming, He ſoon after gained the appellation of Curator Perpetuus Aquarum. 

Be that as it may, we ſhall leave this point to the deciſion of the learned, and proceed 
to give a deſcription of the modern improvement made for the convenience of travellers. 

At the beginning of the ſeventeenth century, the inhabitants of Niſmes, deſirous of 
rendering the firſt tire of arches fit for the admittance of carriages, &c. in order to effect 
that purpoſe, the baſes of the pilaſters were ſcooped. But as the total ruin of this noble 
edifice muſt have inevitably enſued, the project was given up, leaving only a paſſage for 
foot travellers. 

The Etats Generaux of Languedoc, and the citizens of Avignon, finding it abſolutely 
neceſſary to make ſome alteration, the river being frequently too rapid to venture acroſs 
even ON horſeback, very judiciouſly began, in 1743, the erection of a new bridge, by way 
of addition, conſtructed on the ſame plan with that of the lower tire of arches, of which 
it ſeems to be a part. It is executed with great taſte and ſolidity, and was completed in 


1747; affording a broad and commodious paſſage over the river for horſes and carriages 


of all kinds. 
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AVIGNON AND ORANGE. 


THzsE cities not being on the direct road from Niſmes to Lyons, or Ville Affranchie, the 
traveller defirous of ſeeing them muſt, before he gets to the bridge at St. Eſprit, take the 
road which leads to Avignon. He will have no occaſion to regret this trifling detour, as 
he will be amply repaid by the numerous and intereſting objects which abound in both 
theſe places, and which muſt infallibly fix the attention of every intelligent obſerver. 

The city of Avignon was the Ayenio Gavarum of the ancients. It is ſeated at the 
extremity of a fruitful plain, at the foot of a high and abrupt mountain, contiguous to the 
Rhone. The town is extenſive, and tolerably well built, ſurrounded by a ſtrong ſtone 
wall, flanked with round towers, erected by the Romans, great part of which is ſtill 
remaining. 

Before the revolution of 1789, this city, as well as the County Venaiſlin, belonged to 
the Roman ſee, having been under that dominion for ſeveral centuries. Avignon, while 
attached to the Popedom, was governed by a vice-legate ſent by the Pontiff with unlimited 
power, both as to ſpiritual and temporal matters. This city, which was doubtleſs more 
extenſive formerly than at preſent, has not preſerved ſo much of its original grandeur and 
magnificence as Niſmes, although many fragments of antiquity, ſituated in various parts 
of the town and its environs, have been diſcovered in the accidental reſearches (if we may 
be allowed the expreſſion) which have been made from time to time; ſuch as inſcriptions, 
ſhrines, tombs, baſs-reliefs, and columns; the chapiters of many of which are ſtill beautiful. 

Theſe veſtiges of its former grandeur afford reaſon to ſuppoſe that the whole of its 
ancient edifices were deſtroyed by the numerous wars which deſolated this charming coun- 
try for ſo many centuries, being of courſe forced to change maſters ſeveral times, belonging 
ſucceſhvely to the Goths, Viſigoths, Romans, Burgundians, Franks, the kingdom of Arles, 
the Counts of Provence, and the Sovereigns of Naples; till at laſt, in the fourteenth cen- 
tary, it was ſold by Qween Jane the Firſt of Naples to Pope Clement the Sixth, for the 


| ſam of eighty thouſand florins. Since that period it has however been frequently taken 
0 
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by the Kings of France, whenever they had any difference with the Pope, and again 
reſtored at the peace. But in 1791 it was finally re- united to France, and is now included 
in the department of Vancluſe. 

The ruins of a temple diſcovered on the ſummit of the mountain already mentioned, 
which is called Dons, ſeems to corroborate the idea that the city originally extended as far 
as that ſpot. The following inſcription alſo, dug out of the earth in the vicinity of theſe 
ruins, in the courſe of the laſt century, proves that this temple was dedicated to Hercules, 


and anciently of great repute. 
HERCULt AVENNICO 
DEO PROTECTORI 
C. TUSCILICUS 
PRO CIVIUM VENNICORUM 
SUSCEPTO VOTO. 


T. M. D. D. 


It has likewiſe given riſe to the conjecture that this city had been founded by Hercules; 
but that idea is certainly erroneous, as we have every reaſon to ſuppoſe that it owes its 
otigin to the Phocians of Marſeilles, and that the name of Avennico had been given to 
Hercules, in like manner as Capitolinus by the Romans to Jupiter of the Capitol, as is 
demonſtrated by ſeveral other examples ſimilar to theſe. | 

There has alſo been diſcovered on the ſame mountain, within theſe forty years, veſtiges 
of another temple, but dedicated to Diana; which ſeems to confirm the general opinion 
that Avenio (the name given to the city by the Romans) owes its derivation to the Latin 
words Ave Diana, in honour of that goddeſs, which in the courſe of time were changed 
to Ave Niana, and then to Avenio. Within a mile of theſe ruins were likewiſe public 
baths, which, if we may judge by the annexed inſcription find on the ſpot, were famous, 


and much frequented in thoſe days. 


NIMPHIS SAER 
LETREBONIUS PATER 
LIB. FORTUNATUS. 
VOTO POSUIT 
$IGNUUM COMBASI. M. 


ET ZDEM F. CUR. 


Vide the Works of James Gruter on Ancient Inſcriptions, 


| Beſides the fragments already deſcribed, there are ſeveral ſcattered about in the environs 
of the city, too numerous to particularize, yet very well meriting the attention of the 


curious. A. column, in particular, of beautiful white alabaſter, finely executed, and of 
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excellent proportion, muſt not be omitted. It was found in 1146, and has ſeveral inſcrip- 
tions and figures in baſs-relief upon it, which appear to refer to the victory gained by 
Domitius Zinobarbus over the Saliens, about ninety-eight years before Chriſt. 

The modern buildings and magnificent churches, which adorn this city, will alſo 
furniſh much ſatisfaction to every traveller of taſte, The inſcriptions and tombs, which 
are in great abundance, relate chiefly to the hiſtory of the Popes who have reſided there, 
and to the Sovereigns and Counts who have ſucceſſively governed the ſouthern provinces 
of France. 

In the Church of the Cordeliers is the tomb of the celebrated and much admired Laura, 
whom Petrarch has immortalized in the fourteenth century. It is only a ſtone in the 
pavement with a figure engraven on it, partly effaced, ſurrounded by an inſcription in 
Gothic letters, and another in the wall adjoining, with the armorial of the family of Sade. 

This monument was opened by permiſſion of her family about one hundred and twenty 
years ago, when a roll of parchment was found in it, containing ſome Italian verſes in 
Petrarch's hand writing, as alſo a leaden medal, bearing a woman's buſt on one ſide, and 
the following letters on the other, M. L. M. J. which have been explained, viz. Madonna 
Laura Morta Jace. — Madam Laura is dead.” The verſes on the parchment ran thus: 


Qui ripoſan quei caſte e felici offa 


Di quella alma gentille e ſola in terra, &c. &c. 


And are in the works of the poct publiſhed at Lyons 1545. 

Ihe celebrated fountain of Vaucluſe, in this neighbourhood, cannot fail to attract the 
attention of the traveller, not only from having been the poet's favourite ſpot, and of 
courſe more intereſting to our feelings, from the celebrity which great talents have given 
it, but from its being in itſelf ſingularly romantic. 

On the ſummit of a rock above the village, but below the mountain, is a ruin, which 
the people of che country call Petrarch's Caſtle. 

From hencs the Author recommends viſiting Orange, as being ſtill diſtinguiſhed by 
ſeveral monuments of antiquity, which afforded him great ſatisfaction. This city hes 


north eaſt of Avignon, at the diſtance only of fifteen miles. 
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ORANGE. 


Tuts city was the Arauſio Gavarum, or Secondarum Colonia of Pliny, and, according 
to Ptolomy, one of the four cities belonging to the Gavares, a people who inhabited that 
part of Provence neareſt the banks of the Rhone. Its ſituation, although three miles from 
this river, is nearly ſimilar to Avignon, being alſo placed at the extremity of one of the 
moſt fertile plains of Provence, and at the foot of a mountain where there is ſtill exiſting 
the remains of a ſtrong caſtle, demoliſhed by Lew1s the Fourteenth. 

It 1s one hundred and twenty-three miles diſtant from Lyons, and was originally the 
capital of a ſmall principality, which had been governed for the ſpace of twelve centuries 
ſucceſſively by ſovereign princes, under four different families. The firſt commenced in 
the ſeventh century, and laſted till the twelfth, bore the title of Counts of Orange; the 
ſecond, Barons of Beaux, and laſted till the fourteenth century ; the third, Barons of Arley, 
and laſted till the peace of Vervins, anno 1598, when Rene of Naſſau was acknowledged 
Sovereign of the principality. It was ſoon after taken by the French, and reſtored to 
William of England by the treaty of Ryſwick ; but at the death of this Sovereign it was 
again retaken by Lewis the Fourteenth, and the poſſeſſion ratified to him by the King of 
Pruſſia at the treaty of Utrecht, 1713. | . 

Although Orange has ſhared in the general devaſtations which have viſited for centuries 
its neighbouring cities, and in fact the whole of theſe provinces, it has ſtill preſerved 
many noble monuments of antiquity, leaving us a faint idea of its original ſplendour. 
Theſe confiſt of a Circus, an Aqueduct, a Temple, and a beautiful Triumphal Arch; 
which laſt, as being the leaſt injured by time or ravage, will form the ſubject of the 
annexed Drawing. | 

This ſuperb building, which at preſent 1s at ſome diſtance from the town, 1s ſuppoſed 
anciently to have been within its walls. It is built of free-ſtone, and was compoſed of 
three arches, one large and two ſmaller. Its baſe is in the form of a rectangle, of about 


ſixty-two feet in front, and thirty-three in width; its total height being fixty-four. The 


P 
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ornaments of the architrave are of the Corinthian order; its columns are chamfreted; and 
its baſe, chapiters, archivault, and baſs-reliefs, are wonderfully elegant for the ſuppoſed 
time in which it was erected. It is a moſt magnificent edifice, adorned on all ſides with 
trophies and battles, in baſſo- relievo, but without any inſcription whatever to denote the 
preciſe time of its erection; it is however ſuppoſed to have been built in honour of Caius 
Marius and Luctatius Cutulus, after the great victory they obtained over the Cimbri and 
Teutones. The only doubt that can be alledged againſt the probability of this ſuppoſition 
is that the arts were certainly at that epoch very inferior to what appears from the high 
execution of this noble fragment, which 1s doubtleſs a moſt ain piece of archi- 
tecture. . 

The Author having ſlightly mentioned his doubts reſpecting the time of its erection, 
he will now proceed to give an exact deſcription of the We in its preſent ſtate. 

The northern fagade, which is repreſented in the annexed plate, is in much higher 
preſervation than the reſt of the building. Over the ſmall arches are trophies of war of 
exquiſite taſte, repreſenting arms and Roman enſigns, with different creſts, ſuch as dra- 
| gons, boars heads, & c. grouped with ſhields of various ſhapes, on which are engraved 
the initials of ſeveral Roman names. 

The frize is ornamented with baſs-reliefs, reprefenting ſhips, maſts, and warriors. 
Above the entablature, and on the pannel of the grand and central arch, is another baſs- 
relief exhibiting a combat of cavalry, which, although greatly injured by the dreadful 
hand of time, ſtill retains many beautiful parts. | 

On the pannels which are over the ſmall arches, and ſcarcely diſcernible, is a man and 
horſe on one, and a baſs-relief on the other, repreſenting the different inſtruments made 
uſe of in thoſe days at ſacrifices, &c. 

The ſouthern fide is nearly ſimilar to the northern, but the ornaments are almoſt 
effaced. The eaſtern till retains a number of figures in baſs-relief, which appear to be 
captives, by their being placed two and two with their hands tied behind them, and 
adorned with military trophies. | 

The frize is decorated with fighting gladiators and ſoldiers. Above the cornice, in a 
large pannel, is a buſt ſurrounded by a radio or glory, ſupported by cornucopias; the 
whole forming a complete ſpecimen of architecture, and nearly as entire as the arch of 


Septimus Severus at Rome. 
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VIENNE IN DAUPHINY. 


Bryors we ſpeak of the antiquities and origin of this city, anciently called Vienna Allo- 
brogum, it may not be unacceptable to deſcribe the road which leads to it, as it paſſes 
through a moſt beautiful and romantic country. 

From Orange, the town mentioned in the preceding deſcription, the road to Vienne 
hes in a northern direction, nearly along the ſide of the river, and acroſs an extenſive 
valley, apparently formed by the current of the Rhone. 

Travellers therefore intending to go to Lyons, and taking Vienne in their way, proceed 
till they get to the Pont St. Eſprit, which ſeparates the provinces of Languedoc and 
Dauphiny ; they will then join the high road to Vienne and Lyons, leaving the ſmall 
town of St. Eſprit on the left hand which is ſituated in Languedoc, and has a citadel, 
but poſſeſſes nothing remarkable to attract a ſtranger's attention. 

As to the bridge however, there is ſomething both ſingular and curious in its conſtruc- 
tion. It is not built in a ſtraight line acroſs the Rhone, but ſomewhat curved, the con- 
vexity being oppoſed to the current of the fiream. This bend has doubtleſs been calculated 
for the better reſiſting the great preſſure of the water, which in this place 1s ſo particularly 
rapid, that there have been inſtances of boats being overſet and loſt. 

The rapidity of this river may in a great meaſure be owing to its being confined within 
ſteep banks on each fide, formed almoſt through its whole courſe by a double chain of 
mountains, which riſe with an abrupt aſcent. Theſe mountains, being covered with 
vineyards, interſperſed with houſes, chapels, convents, &c. preſent a moſt delightful land- 
ſcape. | 

The length of the bridge is about eight hundred and ninety yards, and the width 
(which is certainly not in proportion to its extent) only ſix. It is compoſed of twenty- 


fix arches, viz. nineteen large, and ſeven ſmall ones. 


Montelimart, or Montel Ademar, is the next town, which lies on the road from Le 


Pont St. Eſprit to Vienne, and takes its name from its ancient ſovereigns. It is not exten- 
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ſive, but remarkably well built; is populous for its ſize, mercantile, and delightfully 


ſituated; for nature ſeems to have been peculiarly favourable in diſperſing its natural 


beauties to render it a moſt deſirable ſpot. 
The country, which has all the appearance of a well cultivated garden, is watered by 
the Rhone, the Roubion, and the Jabron. | 
This town is noted in hiſtory as having had ſeveral councils held there in the thirteenth 


century; as alſo from being one of the firſt which adopted the doctrine of Calvin. 


The city of Valencia, or Civitas Valentinorum, is likewiſe on the ſame road. It was 


formerly the capital of a ſmall duchy, but prior to the revolution had become for upwards 
of a century part of Dauphiny, and is now included in the department of Drome. 


This city, which can boaſt of great antiquity, is ſeated on the confluence of two large 


rivers, the Rhone and the Iſere. It is populous, and had originally a biſhop's ſee, an 


univerſity, and a military ſchool, built by Lewis the Eleventh, anno 1552. It is allo 
recorded in hiſtory for its councils held in 374, 584, and 855. 

From this town to Vienne the road becomes mountainous, but far from unpleaſant ; 
for, inſtead of the olive tree, which grows in ſuch luxuriance in moſt of the other 
ſouthern provinces of France, we here find vineyards, interſperſed with a variety of fruit 
trees, ſuch as apple, pear, mulberry, &c. | 
Vienne, anciently called, as before mentioned, Vienna Allobrogum, was certainly a 
Roman colony, which the ancients ſpared no pains nor expence to embelliſh. It is ſtill a 
large town, and agreeably fituated among a number of mountains and fertile hills on the 


banks of the Rhone. 


It has alſo been the capital of a ſmall ſtate, which exiſted in the middle of the fifteenth 


century, whoſe ſovereigns bore the title of Dauphin of the Viennois, till the union of 
Dauphiny to France, at which time it was annexed to that kingdom, and as fach has 
remained ever ſince. 

This city is doubtleſs one of the moſt ancient of Gallia Narbonenſis, and was much 
more conſiderable than at preſent. It is now but indifferently built, the ſtreets narrow 
and badly paved, its commence decayed, and many of its antiquities buried in ruins. As a 
proof of its antiquity, it was the capital of Allobrogia till the Romans ſubdued theſe people, 
as well as thoſe who inhabited the banks of the Rhone. They then made it the metropolis 
of Gallia Narbonenſis Secunda, and eſtabliſhed a colony, granting its inhabitants the pri- 


vilege of Roman citizens. Julius Cæſar afterwards reſided in it, whilſt purſuing his con- 
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queſts in Gaul; and even eſtabliſhed magazines to ſerve equally for his army in Spain and 
that which was under his own command. 

The city-of Vienne 1s ſtill more than three miles in circumference ; and amongſt the 
remaining fragments of its former ſplendour is part of an amphitheatre, of which the 
arena and ſome few ſtone ſteps are nearly the whole of the veſtiges left to indicate the 
original magnificence of the building. There is beſides an extenſive edifice, now uſed as 
a chapel, ſuppoſed by many to have been the Pratorium of the Romans, and by others a 
temple. 

Travellers are likewiſe ſhewn a ſmall and ancient ruin, of Roman conſtruction, gene- 
rally believed by the people of the country to have been inhabited by Pontius Pilate during 
his baniſhment from Rome; as alſo a tower, where they ſay he ended his days by poiſon. 
This ancedote being ſcarcely probable, the Author does not preſume to relate it as a matter 
of certainty. 

The environs of the city ſtill afford a number of ruinated pieces of antiquity, which 
doubtleſs merit the attention of the curious; but the Author has ſelected the one which 
forms the ſubject of the annexed plate, as being particularly intereſting to every intelli- 
gent obſerver. | 

This Obeliſk, or rather Pyramid, ſtands on the left hand fide of the road from Avig- 


non, and about a mile from Vienne. It is thirty feet high, and is raiſed on a vaulted 


pedeſtal, ſupported and ornamented by eight columns of the Tuſcan order, that is, two 


columns on each fide of the building; and the entrance is arched. The height of the 
pedeſtal 1s twenty-four feet, and its width twenty ; the whole of free-ſtone without cement: 
It 3 to have been erected as a mauſoleum for ſome great man of antiquity, whoſe 
name even this noble monument of vanity has not been able to immortalize; for it has 
puzzled ſeveral of our antiquaries to point out the origin, tlie time, and occaſion, of its 


erection, which has not been done with any ſucceſs, there being neither inſcriptions nor 


figures of any kind which could favour the different opinions which have been given. 


That of Montfaucon indeed ſeems to be the moſt probable. He ſuppoſes it to have been 
an ancient tomb, as he perceived an oblong ſtone jetting out from the middle of the vault, 
in which the aſhes of the defunct were probably contained. 

But the idea of its being a Roman work can ſcarcely be credited, unleſs it had been 
executed towards the decline of the empire, when the arts were no longer in their high 


ſtate of perfection ; the architecture being without taſte, and the columns out of propor- 
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54 
tion. Yet even with theſe imperfections it will meet with admirers, being particularly 
intereſting from its antiquity and fingularity. 
In the city there is likewiſe a Gothic Church, formerly a cathedral, which ought not to 
paſs unnoticed ; as both the building and inſcriptions merit the attention of the curious. 

In this church was held the famous council in 1311, convened by order of Clement the 

Fifth, and the greateſt that had ever been called together in France by order of the Pon- 
tiff for there were preſent two Patriarchs, three hundred Biſhops, and three Sovereigns, 
viz. Philip the Fourth of France, Edward the Second of England, and James the Second 
of Arragon. | | 

They met to aboliſh a ſet of monks and brethren of the Militia of the Temple of 
Solomon, called the Knights Templars, who were grown ſo powerſul, and gained ſuch 
wealth, as to create jealouſy and give umbrage to kings as well as to the church. 

This order was in conſequence diſſolved, and the knights themſelves ſeized and im- 
priſoned; but they were afterwards maſſacred in one night by command of Philip of 
France, ſurnamed Le Bel. Vide Boſſuet's Univerſal Hiſtory. - 

The diſtance from Vienne to Lyons, which is the neareſt city of conſequence, is only 


fifteen miles. And this being the limit the Author has preſcribed for the extent of his 


preſent undertaking, he defers giving a deſcription of that unhappy city till a more fortu- 


nate period, when he purpoſes expatiating at large as to its former and preſent ſtate. 

If the Author has been found to afford any amuſement by the preſent ſelection of 
Views, he will think himſelf amply repaid for the trouble he has had in repreſenting them, 
which is every where done with that fidelity which he flatters himſelf may at a future 


period recommend him again to the patronage of the ſame diſcerning public. 
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. FOR THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE PLATES. | 


5 | PLATE I. (next to p. 5.) 
1 HARBOUR OF ANTIIBES. 


Tr1s view is taken from a height north weſt of the city, contiguous to the road which leads to the village of Biot. 


Towards the eaſt in the back ground, and on the right hand of the drawing from whence the view was taken, ſtands | 


— - 


$ the quadrangular fort which protects the town and the port. Still farther to the right lies the city of Nice, which, 
| 3 | from its diſtance, is but imperfectly ſeen, as are alſo the range of mountains of Turbia and Monaco. On the weſt 
4 are the city and harbour of Antibes. | | 
- PLATE II. (net to p. 0.) 
5 PLAN OF THE TOWN AND HARBOUR OF ANTIBES. 
5 PLATE III. next to p. 8) 
3 TOULON. 
. This view is taken from an eminence which lies between Fort Pharon and Fort Rouge, or St. Antoine, north | 
5 weſt of the city. La Croix des Signaux 1s the moſt diſtant mountain, the extremity of which forms Cape Cepet. | 
Fort Malgue 1s fituated on an elevation towards the eaſt, and on the right hand fide. At the foot of this hill ſtands 
Groſſe Tour. On the left are ſeen, through the trees, the Forts Balaguier and L'Aijguillette. Betwixt theſe forts | 
and Grofle Tour lies the city of 'Toulon and its harbours, which are both in the inner road. 
Pare IV. (next to p. 10.) i 
PLAN OF TOULON, HARBOUR, &c. | 
| 


PLATE V. (next to p. 12.) 


ANTIQUITY OP ST. KEMT. 


2 =o 


This Triamphal Arch is ſituated on an eminence ſouth of the town of St. Remi, and near the high road leading 


from Taraſcone to Aix, the capital of Provence. | 


PLartr VI. (ext top. 16. 


HARBOUR AND CITY OF MARSEILLES. | 

This view repreſents the entrance of the harbour, as alſo its forts, and 1s taken from the extremity of the iſland | 

of Rotoneau, ſouth weſt of the city. On the north, or to the left of the drawing, ſtands the fort of Notre Dame de | 

la Garde, and on the right Fort St. John. The ſtone piers, which are ſeen in the water, ſerve to ſupport a large | 

| chain, which ſhuts up the harbour every night. Theſe piers are fixed at about eighteen fathoms and a half from 

: each other. 1 | 0 

Y PLATE VII. (next 70 P. 20. oF | | | 

4 | { 

2 CANAL OF ORGON. | 

2 This drawing repreſents the entrance of the Canal, which is formed by a ſubterraneous vault of about a mile in | 

. extent, and excavated in many places through the main rock. The water which is conveyed into this Canal is 

A partly taken from the Durance, and partly from the grand canal of Crapone, which, after ſeveral windings, preci- | 
2 pitates itſelf into the Rhone and the Durance, not far from Avignon. The road on the left leads to the town of {f 

8 : 
2 Orgon, about a mile and a half from the entrance of the Canal. | |} 
7 q 

6 

| 

; 

{ 
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PLATE VIII. (ext to p. 22.) 
BAY OF TOULON. 


This view, which exhibits the Entrance of the Bay, is taken from one of the batteries at the foot of the moun- 
tain of Le Crois des Signaux, ſouth of Toulon. On the left, and neareſt the margin, is the battery of Cape Brun; 
on the right, the Forts Lewis, La Malgue, and Groſſe Tour. The city is ſeen in the back ground. Oppoſite to 
Groſſe Tour are the Forts Balaguier and L'Aiguillette. The moſt diſtant mountains are de la Baume on the right, 
and de la Garde and St. Antoine on the left. This drawing, which ought undoubtedly to have accompanied PI. III. 


muſt unavoidably be placed next to page 22, immediately after its deſcription. 


PLATE IX. (next to p. 28.) 
/ 


TEMPLE OF CAIUS LUCIUS CASAR, OR MAISON CARREE. 


PLATE X. (next to p. 34.) 
COLOSSAUM, OR AMPHITHEATRE AT NISMES. 


PLATE XI. (next 10 p. 30.) 
FRAGMENTS OF BASS-RELIEFS. 


In the center 1s the plan of that curious monument which forms the ſubject of the annexed drawing. 


PLATE XII. (next to p. 40.) 
TURRIS MAGN A, OR TOURMAGNE. 


This noble monument is fituated on a hill wketh commands the city of Niſmes towards the north. The vaults 
or arches which are perceptible on the right hand fide of the drawing are of a later date than the original erection 


of the edifice, and moſt probably made when uſed as a citadel. 
PLaTE XIII. ment to p. 44) 
PONT DU GARD. 


This view was taken north weſt of the aqueduct, and nudway from the abrupt mountain on the left of the draw- 
ing. The ſmall figures at the ſummit of the edifice indicate the aqueduct which conveyed the water to the city of 
Niſmes. Thoſe which are on the firſt tire of arches diſtinguiſh the Roman from the modern ſtructure, which was 


added the beginning of the preſent century. 


PLaTE XIV. (next to p. 50. J 


TRIUMPHAL ARCH AT ORANGE. | 
Having already deſcribed the proportions and baſs-rehefs of the noble building which forms the principal ſubject 
of the preſent view at page 50, there now remains to explain its acceflories. The round towers on the right formed 
originally part of a caſtle belonging to the Prince of Orange, which was deſtroyed by Lewis the Fourteenth, The 
walls that are ſeen behind the triumphal arch are of very old date, ſuppoſed to be a part of the ancient walls of 
the city of Orange. | h 
PLATE XV. (next to p. 54.) 


PYRAMID NEAR VIENNE IN DAUPHINY. 


It will be unneceſſary to enter into any farther deſcription of this curious and ſingular building, as it will be 
found at large at page 53. The diſtant country repreſents the mountains of Vivares, and the courſe of the Rhone 


on the left, and the mountains of Dauphiny, as alſo a range of ſmall hills covered with vineyards, &c. on the 


right, CMC 
THE END. MVSEVM 
BRITANNICVM 
— 


